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S charming a story-ieller for children as ever 
breathed is our dear Hans Christian Andersen, 

yet he is far more than that: he is poet, dramatist, 
SS eaten aaa 
genius, for all the 
world like Jack's 
magic bean in the 
old nursery tale, 
while it grew up 
originally in the | 
midst of the very 
lowliest surround- 
ings, has, long since, 
in the sight of us 
all, passed above the 
housetops, beyond | 
the clouds, into a | 
wonderful dream- 
land of its own, with 
the devious mazes 
of which we have 
eachamong us, years 
ago, become _per- 
fectly well familiar- 
ized. The simple 
facts of his own per- 
sonal history in 
many respects sur- 
pass even his most 
fairy-like imagin- 
ings. Already he 
has twice recounted 
in a remarkable 
manner the adverse 
circumstances at- 
tendant upon his 
tise to celebrity: 
now through the 
quaint but tender 
apologue of “The 
Ugly Duckling ;” 
now through that 
candid 
“Story of my Life,” 
in which, as through 
the grille of a con- 
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all the noblest intellects of Denmark, he has done so by 
right as himself one of the brotherhood. His poetic 
nature cannot say of itself deprecatingly, “ Je ne suis pas 
la rose, mais J’ai vécu avec elle.” Rather than that, it 
is, in its way, the flower itself in its perfection: as his 
iit hi, is ns ee re 
described the royal 
| blossom in his story 
| of “The Swine- 
|herd,” where, after 
| exclaiming of the 
Prince’s gift, “that 
was a rose!” he 
jadds “It smelt so 
sweet, that all cares 
and sorrows were 
forgotten by him 
who inhaled its fra- 
'grance.” If in his 
origin everything 
else was denied him, 
he had at least the 
otherwise incommu- 
nicable gift of 
genius: and in its 
bestowal nature 
herself was the fairy 
godmother. 

Hans’ Christian 
| Andersen was born 
lon Tuesday, the 
‘and April, 1805, in 
ithe city of Odense, 
‘at what may be 
described as the 
very centre of Den- 
| 











mark, midway be- 
‘tween the Great 
Belt and- the Little 
Belt, at the heart of 
| the island of Fiinen. 
His parentage was 
‘of the very hum- 
blest character. 
|'His father was a 
| poor shoemaker who 
|a twelvemonth pre- 
viously, being him- 
______| self scarcely twenty 











fessional, he has fe te 
breathed into the ear of the public the full and faithful 
revelations of his autobiography. If he was hatched in 
aduckyard, it was at the least from a swan’s egg he 
emerged—to win ridicule at first, but afterwards love 
and admiration. If he has associated for years past with 





years of age, had taken to wife a girl of eighteen, who 
on her part, from the first moment of her existence, had 
been steeped to the lips in poverty. So deplorably 
narrow were the circumstances surrounding the young 
couple at the moment of their marriage, that they had 
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not wherewithal to purchase their nuptial bedstead. 
Wanting this, the bridegroom with his own hands 
constructed a ramshackle substitute out of a rough frame 
on tressels upon which, a few days prior to their espou- 
sals, the dead body of Count Trampe had been lying in 
state surrounded by wax-lights. Long afterwards the 
funereal origin of the couch was indicated by the shreds 
of black cloth with which the woodwork was partially 
covered. “Our bed,” quoth the Count Xavier de Maistre, 
in his meditative “Journey Round my Room ”—“ Our 
bed witnesses our birth and our death. It is a cradle 
scattered over with flowers; it is the throne of love; it 
is a sepulchre.” On this sepulchral throne and cradle, 
there came into the world upon the date already men- 
tioned the first-born (the only child as it proved) of the 
obscure Odense shoemaker. Insignificant handicrafts- 
man though the poor fellow was, the father of Andersen 
was evidently not wholly illiterate, had purblind, inarti- 
culate promptings to an ambition utterly beyond his own 
reach, but that, after he himself was gone, his son was 
far more than simply to realize. Strangely enough there 
were prophetic gleams at the very outset of the scorn 
and renown that were in store for Hans Christian, and 
that were to come to him in such bewildering sequence. 
It is related of him, for example, that having squalled 
lustily during the whole ceremony of his baptism, the 
infant drew down upon himself at last the petulant 
comment of the pastor, that the creature cried like a cat ; 
but that the humble godfather, one good-man Gomar, 
standing by and overhearing this, said by way of conso- 
lation to the young mother, that the louder Hans cried 
as a child, the more beautifully he would sing as he grew 
older. The earlier childhood of Andersen, as he himself 
has described it, while it was the lowliest, was also the 
happiest well imaginable. The opening sentence of his 
autobiography says indeed emphatically of his whole 
existence, “ My life is a lovely story, happy and full of 
incidents.” It was so especially in regard to his joyous 
and dreamy boyhood, when, upon his not unfrequent 
holidays, he was wandering among the cornfields and 
clover-meads skirting the suburbs of his birthplace. 
Happiest holidays of all for him, however, were those on 
which he accompanied his father yet further afoot into 
the beechwoods—the brooding cobbler seated apart 
ruminating on his untoward destiny, the child who was 
afterwards to preserve them both in the world’s remem- 
brance, twining garlands of wild flowers or threading on 
a ribbon of bent grass the tiny beads_ of the wild straw- 
berries. In the wonder-beholding eyes of the latter, 
everything in truth was full of fascination. Even the 
little flower-box wedged in the gutter on the humble 
roof-beams of his home—has he not immortalized even 
that in his story of the “Snow Queen?” As for the 
poor shoemaker, the sire of this poet of the hereafter, his 
main consolation appears to have been in reading the 
comedies of Ludwig Holberg, alternated with the 
“Arabian Nights Entertainments,” or in constructing 
toys for his amusement, notably among these, stage, and 
dolls, and all, a little puppet theatre. 

_ Within easy reach of his humble dwelling-place, there 
lived, moreover, in a small gatehouse, used as a lodge 
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to the city lunatic asylum, Hans Christian's grandfather 
and grandmother. The former, a half-witted old man 
who employed his time in carving grotesque wooden 
playthings for children, and whom Andersen has depicted 
in his legendary tale of “ Holgar the Dane,” had origin- 
ally been a well-to-fo farmer, whose fortunes had been 
involved in ruin by a series of overwhelming misfortunes 
—his cattle dying of murrain, his homestead being swal- 
lowed up in a conflagration, his own reason forsaking 
him at last under the weight of his calamities. As for 
his wife, the gentle, comely, blue-eyed old grandmother 
of Andersen, the child she idolized has left of her, in 
gratitude for all her tenderness, the most loving and 
bewitching portraiture. Besides discharging the office 
of gate-keeper, the duty devolving upon her was that of 
tending the garden attached ‘to the hospital. Here on 
many a summer day a halcyon time was passed by Hans 
among the sunny flowers ; or, better feast for him than 
even that, on autumn evenings he would assist when the 
fallen leaves were swept together, and, with scarlet 
tongues of flame and indigo clouds of smoke burnt in 
snapping and aromatic bonfires. Listening to ghost- 
stories in the spinning-room of the mad-house, hearing 
his half-lettered father in the intervals of work reading, 
now snatches from the Bible, now scene after scene from 
the national dramatists, Hans passed his earlier years 
blithely enough, although, if one might so express it, 
lapped as tenderly as possible under the circumstances— 
in poverty. As long as he could remember he could 
recal to mind but one poor cotton dress as his mother's 
holiday raiment; it, however, and indeed every thing 
about her, being the very picture of cleanliness. His 
latest recollection of his father was that of his enlisting 
in one of the last armies raised under the banners of his 
great hero, Napoleon, in the desperate hope of his thus 
being enabled at last to win his way to the distinction 
he had been so long and so vaguely coveting; only, 
however, as it happened, to return, on the final con- 
clusion of peace soon afterwards, to his humble work- 
shop, with his health broken and the expiring flame of 
his ambition dashed to the dust, if not actually extin- 
guished. Soon enough after this, little imagining the 
posthumous fame that was to come to him through the 
fair-haired child, who had been for ten years his delight 
and playmate, the shoemaker of Odense was laid at 
rest there in St. Knud’s churchyard, where roses were 
planted over his grave by the boy’s gentle-hearted grand- 
mother Hans Christian was by this time growing tall; 
had a singularly childlike appearance ; sang with the 
sweetest voice, a high soprano; wandered about fre- 
quently with his eyes shut, so wrapped up was he in his 
meditations ; habitually out-of-doors went bare-headed, 
his long hair hanging in elf-locks bright and yellow upon 
his shoulders. ’ 
So ingenuous was the little creature at a much earlier 
date than this that upon his being overtaken one day in 
a stubble-field by a savage farm-bailiff, whose appear- 
ance, whip in hand, had scared away all the other 
gleaners, Hans, with his clumsy wooden shoes fallen off 
and his naked feet pierced by the straw-blades thus ac- 
costed his pursuer, “ How dare you,” said he, “ strike me 
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when God can see you?” The tyrannical face, we are 
told, relaxed into a smile ; the bailiff’s heart was touched, 
and Hans was rewarded with a pat on the cheek and 
some money, instead of being chastised. 

Shortly after his father’s death he was placed for a brief 
interval at a charity-school, where he was taught, how- 
ever, only a little reading, with the merest pretence of 
writing and arithmetic. Another time he was engaged to 
read aloud in the house-room of the Widow of one Pastor 
Bunkéflod. There it was he first heard—in reference to 
the dead minister, who had written in his time a few 
lyrical pieces—the title “ poet” applied to another in tones 
of pride and exultation. Heartened very possibly by this 
to emulation the dreamy little urchin must needs write, 
or rather compose and learn off by heart, a tragedy of 
his own, in which, to make it more pathetic, every one 
was killed off comfortably ; the subject being taken from 
the legend of Pyramus and Thisbe, and the title of 
this childish performance being sonorously “ Abor and 
Elvira.” A second tragedy was produced soon after- 
wards of a yet more ambitious character—one in which 
among the dramatis persone there is actually introduced 
aprince and princess. By way of imparting a factitious 
dignity to those high personages the boy-poet made both 
prince and princess whenever they opened their lips talk in 
asort of grandiose gibberish, intended to represent a 
combination of the French and German languages. 
As it happened the only real German word he knew at 
the time was, whimsically enough, desen—it being, as it 
were, a very “besom of destruction,” that swept all the 
rest of the tongue out of his knowledge. Tragedy- 
writer though he thus affected to be, he was still so much 
ofa child through it all that he was busily amusing 
himself with making little pasteboard figures enact on 
his toy theatre, one while “ King Lear,” and another the 
“Merchant of Venice ;’—an old tattered prose transla- 
tion of Shakspeare having about this period fallen into 
his hands as a perfect godsend. 

During one brief interval Hans was placed among the 

small “hands” at a cloth-factory, where, however, he 
passed his time not in attendance upon the loom, but in 
singing to the workpeople, his allotted task in the mill 
being apportioned to the other children. Afterwards 
the path in life marked out for him was that of being 
apprenticed to a tailor, the boy consoling himself in the 
prospect of this lowly occupation, by the thought that 
he would thus be enabled all the more readily to dress 
up the dolls for his mimic theatre. 
_ Among those who patronized him at this bewildering 
juncture was Colonel Hoegh Guldberg, brother of the 
poet, by whom Hans was afterwards introduced to his 
future sovereign, then Prince Christian. 

The second marriage of the boy’s mother brought no 
change for the better in the way of securing what he 
wanted most of all at this time, the merest smattering 
even of education. His step-father left him entirely to 
his own devices. Hans loitered in the woods, played 
with his puppets, or lay for hours together, day dreaming, 
i a favourite corner under some currant-bushes. Upon 
the occasion of his being confirmed the day was rendered 

oubly memorable to him, as he innocently relates in his 
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autobiography, by his wearing the best coat he had ever 
possessed, made out of an old great-coat of his dead 
father’s, and—what was nothing less than an event for 
him—his first pair of boots. How, in order to ensure 
their being seen by others, he pulled them up over his 
trousers, and how he secretly exulted as he walked up 
the church to hear their melodious creaking, one might 
only smile at now as an amusing piece of childish self- 
revelation, but that Andersen has turned the reminiscence 
otherwise to such exquisite account in his charming 
story of “The Red Shoes” of little Karen—“ Dance she 
will and dance she must !”—don't we all remember it ? 
down to the very close when the organ played, and the 
children’s voices were heard singing in the choir, and the 
little girl’s soul flew up, on a sunbeam, to her Father in 
heaven, where not a look of reproach was encountered, 
not a word was breathed about the vanished vanity little 
Karen had so long repented. 

At fourteen the turning-point in his life’s history came 
to Andersen: Child though he was, it was of his own 
selection. Secretly he had saved up even in his poor 
home, out of his boyish belongings some thirteen rix- 
dollars, a sum amounting in our money to about thirty 
shillings. Bent upon going out into the world to seek 
his fortunes he is asked by his mother—What it is pre- 
cisely he is resolved upon doing? His reply is “I will 
become famous!” It is like Chatterton’s reply to the 
pedilar, “ Paint me an angel with wings and a trumpet 
to trumpet my name over the world!” Bewildered by 
his answer the mother whom he was afterwards to depict 


| lovingly under the guise of the mother of Christian in 


“Only a Fiddler,” and again also as Dominica in the 
“ Improvisatore,” does what women of her class did in 
those days not unfrequently—she consults a local sibyl 
who is presumed by her to speak in some sort oracularly. 
Then it was that came another of those strange words 
of encouragement as to the future in store for Andersen. 
“Your son,” said the wise woman, “will become a great 
man. The city of Odense will be illuminated in his 
honour.” Hans Christian, “the child of good fortune,” 
as he has since and not without reason called himself, 
took then doubly heart of grace and started for Copen- 
hagen. Travelling by mail coach to Nyborg on the east 
coast of Fiinen, he sailed thence across the great Belt 
to Zealand. Immediately on landing there, the child 
knelt down where no one could see him, and besought 
God's help in his forlorn condition. On Monday the 5th 
September, 1819, from the heights of Frederiksborg he 
caught sight for the first time of the towers of Copen- 
hagen. His journey had cost him three of his rix- 
dollars. He had ten yet left in his pocket when he entered 
the capital. Carrying with him a letter of introduction, 
with which he has come prepared, written by an old 
printer of Odense by name Iversen, Hans presents him- 
self before Madame Schall, then in the height of her 
popularity among the Danes as an opera-dancer. Hans 
Andersen’s modest idea is that he himself too will 
become an opera dancer. Standing before the famous 
danseuse it is with him as it was when, pausing before 
Raphael's St. Cecilia at Bologna, Correggio exclaimed, 
“ Anch’ io sono pittore!” Arrayed in his poor confirma- 
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tion coat, carrying in his hand a wide brimmed hat like 
a sombrero, and wearing modestly now under and not 
over his trousers his treasured first pair of boots, Hans 
presents his letter, explains his ambition, and gives 
Madame Schall forthwith on her drawing-room carpet a 
specimen at once of his vocal powers and of his agility 
by singing and dancing there and then before her in 
the assumed character of Cinderella! thrumming his 
broad-brimmed hat like a tambourine, and taking off 
his heavy boots first of all so that he might caper more 
lightly in his stockings! Naturally nothing at all came 
of it, the opera-dancer probably thinking her strange 
visitor slightly demented. A similar fate awaits poor 
Hans afterwards on his presenting himself before the 
theatrical manager. On attending, as one of the public, 
the performance of “ Paul and Virginia,” it seems to him 
as if he were gazing wistfully into some inaccessible 
paradise. Andersen relates that feeling himself alone in 
the wide world, he burst into tears to the astonishment 
of the playgoers by whom he was surrounded. In des- 
pair of winning his way by any higher means he endea- 
voured for a while to become bound apprentice to a joiner. 
A happier impulse guided him one day, however, to 
the house of Professor Siboni, the Italian Director of the 
Royal Conservatorium. It chanced, at the moment of 
the boy’s calling there, that the operatic manager was 
entertaining at dinner, among other guests, Baggesen 
the poet and Weyse the composer. The housekeeper’s 
account of the wayfarer, who was then at the street-door 
seeking an audience, so interested Siboni and his friends 
that they had the boy in and gave him an opportunity of 
displaying his capabilities in the way both of singing and 
of recitation. Charmed with his sweet voice, and struck 
with his untutored skill, they were touched to the heart 
at last by a sudden outburst of tears springing from his 
own sense of his desolate position—an unpremeditated 
“touch of nature,” by which the child’s performances 
were interrupted. The musician Weyse got up a sub- 
scription for him that soon reached the amount of 
seventy rix dollars. The poet Baggesen gave him 
words of encouragement, better than money: “I pro- 
phesy that he will turn out something one day ; only 
(glancing at Hans with a kindly smile), don’t become 
vain when the public applauds thee!” As for the host, 
Siboni, he took the boy into his own house, to secure him 
the advantage of half-a-year’s elementary instruction. 
Unhappily, or, as it seemed at the first blush, disas- 
trously for Hans Christian, the dulcet soprano voice 
broke, and the operatic manager, to the despair of his 
protégé, recommended him frankly to return homewards 
and begin life wisely afresh by taking to some handicraft. 
Again, at a critical moment, Andersen was guided aright 
almost, it might be said, by a happy instinct. He 
betliought himself of Guldberg the poet, the brother of 
his old patron the Colonel at Odense. The former not 
only received him kindly, but offered, as the best prac- 
tical good service he could afford the young aspirant, to 
instruct him both in Danish and German, each alike as a 
language and as a literature, besides generously giving 
him, offhand, the proceeds of a new work he had just 
then published. Andersen, at sixteen years of age, was 





still, in his leisure hours, dressing and undressing the 


dolls of his puppet theatre. Heartened by the new 
friend he had now discovered so opportunely, when 
apparently his fortunes were in ertremis, Hans secured 
lodgings for awhile at the house of a widow, who 
literally took him in#she being, in the guise of a Danish 
landshark, half a Pipchin, half a MacStinger. Simul. 
taneously he contrived at last to get enrolled, though 
but in a desultory and left-handed manner, on the 
theatrical corps as an occasional supernumerary. It was 
at this time he wrote a rhymed tragedy, entitled “The 
Robbers of Wissenburg.” The production was penned 
in defiance of all the rules of grammar, and, as a matter 
of course, was returned upon his hands, it might almost 
be said ignominiously, by the theatrical directors, 
Another tragedy, called “ Alfsol,” equally inartistic both 
in conception and in execution, was sent in by him 
immediately upon the rejection of its predecessor, only, 
after a little delay, to meet with precisely the same fate. 
Hans laboured, not in vain, however: his blundering 
efforts had won for him the attention, and had excited 
the interest, among others, of two of the foremost poets 
in Denmark, of Bernard Ingemann and, more notable 
still, of Adam Oehlenschlager. A trustier, nobler, truer 
friend than all, however, was one whose gladdening and 
strengthening sympathy now came to crown with some- 
thing like an assurance of veritable success at last all the 
bitter anxieties that had hitherto dogged the desolate 
youth of Andersen. This was no other than Conference- 
Councillor Collin, the new Director of the Theatre, 
whom Hans Christian has himself entitled his “ second 
father,” and who was certainly the one first to put. him 
in a secure way towards building up for himself his 
reputation. Once really interested in the cause of the 
youth then for the first time brought to his knowledge, 
the good Conference-Councillor went himself to the 
King, Frederick VI., and by his representations obtained 
permission for young Andersen to be sent forthwith, at 
the Government charge, tc the grammar-school at 
Slagelse. Then it was that student-life began in earnest 
for the young dreamer. At the abnormal age of 
eighteen he sat down on the lowest form of all, among 
the little boys, to begin at the very beginning. After 
writing ungrammatical tragedies, he had to learn how to 
spell and cypher correctly. From thumbing romances 
and playing with dolls, he had to turn resolutely to the 
classics and mathematics. Before attempting either, 
however, he, a shy and awkward stripling of eighteen, 
had to be ranked as contentedly as he might among 
boys of ten, and with them to be tutored in the rudt- 
ments. To the shame of the ill-mannered pedagogue be 
it said, that the School Rector of Slagelse made this 
ordeal for Andersen one of scarcely expressible anguish ; 
the poet that was to be he treated as simply an object of 
derision. The unsuspected genius was turned into the 
butt of the schoolroom, The “ugly duckling” was an 
object of contumely. It was the same when the Rector 
and his derided pupil were alike removed from the 
establishment at Slagelse to the same relative positions 
in the grammar school at Helsingfér. For two years 
together Hans Christian had to endure this intolerable 
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treatment. The persecution becoming, at last, simply 
insufferable, the young man was removed from his malig- 
nant taskmaster and derider, who in theend, atthe moment 
of their parting, dismissed the embryo poet with the most 
frightful maledictions. One might almost be tempted 
here to recall the old fable, and to say that the nightin- 

was leaning upon a thorn before breaking into song. 

Andersen was placed for a time by his second father 
under the care of a private tutor, and a year later was 
formally numkered among the academical students of 
Copenhagen. The attic chamber he now occupied, and 
at the window of which, surrounded by his books, he 
toiled assiduously as a scholar of the University, he has 
vividly described in his “Picture-Book without Pictures.” 
It is through that familiar dormer lattice that he de- 
scribes himself as learning “ What the Moon Saw” in 
her wanderings. Here it was, at this happy period of 
his existence, when his long-cherished hopes were 
beginning to take shape to themselves, that Andersen 
issued from the press his first work, at his own risk ; for 
he could find no publisher sufficiently adventurous to 
undertake the hazard of the book’s production. The 
title of the work was, “ A Journey to Amack,” an island 
on which, from time immemorial, has stood a portion of 
the city of Copenhagen. The volume was humorous 
in its character, and at once caught the public fancy, the 
first edition being exhausted within a few days after its 
appearance. A second and a third edition were run 
through almost as rapidly. 

Shortly afterwards the young author brought out his 
first dramatic work, a sort of heroic vaudeville, called 
“Love on the Nicholas Tower,” or, “ What says the Pit?” 
The play was accepted, was performed, and was reviewed 
by Professor David, the most formidable of all the 
theatrical critics, then arbiters of popular taste in the 
Danish metropolis. Andersen was welcomed into the 
houses, among others, of Admiral Wulff, the translator of 
both Byron and Shakspere, and of another, Hans 
Christian Oersted, then enjoying an European reputation 
asa naturalist. An additional step of some importance 
was made in Andersen’s career soon after these earlier 
successes, when he passed not only creditably but with 
the highest honours his second academical examination, 
rather grandly, not to say ostentatiously, designated the 
Examen Theologicum et Philosophicum. Then, too, or 
very soon afterwards, he published his first collection of 
“Grave and Humorous Poems.” Another collection of 
lyrical pieces he issued from the press immediately upon 

return from a holiday excursion in the provinces of 
Denmark, his journey being made in the summer of 1830 ; 
second volume of poems being printed in the autumn 
of that year, under the title of “ Fancies and Sketches.” 
His lyrics chimed harmoniously on the popular ear, many 
of them touched the popular heart, and were soon after- 
wards echoed in other tongues far beyond the houndaries 
of his native land. They were translated in rapid 
Sequence into German, French, English, Swedish, and 
even into Greenlandish. Some of these songs or minor 
poems were written by Hans when he was a stripling at 
gtammar school of Stragelse, such for example as 
verses entitled “The Soul,” and the stanzas simply 





headed, “To my Mother.” One only, but that the most 
exquisite of them all, the poem of “The Dying Child,” 
was penned by him at Helsingfor, where, as may be 
remembered, he had passed through a period of cruel 
persecution and profound despondency. In the first 
flush of his early success as a poet, Andersen, being then 
also in the enjoyment of excellent health, started in 1831 
upon a tour through Germany and Saxon Switzerland. 
During the same year he published an account of this 
journey, which was in many ways for him both memor- 
able and delightful. At Berlin he saw for the first time 
Adalbert von Chamisso, the author of “ Peter Schlemihl,” 
and they were friends together instantly. At Dresden, 
he had, for him, the joy of receiving from Ludwig Tieck 
what Hans himself calls “the kiss of consecration.” 
Returned homewards, Andersen wrote, in 1832, for the 
musical score of Bredhal, a libretto founded upon Sir 
Walter Scott’s great tragical romance, thereupon widely 
popularized in Danish, as “ Bruden fra Lammermoor.” 
In the same way for his old benefactor, the composer, 
Weyse, he penned the opera text of a lyrical version of 
“Kenilworth.” Both of these effusions were rather 
mercilessly dealt with by the more cynical reviewers, who 
were constrained, however, though grudgingly enough, to 
allow the poetic verve evidenced by Hans in his “ Vig- 
nettes to the Danish Poets,” and shortly afterwards in 
his “ Twelve Months of the Year.” 

The most cruel ridicule, however, was directed against 
him by Herz, who was then the harshest and bitterest 
of all his foes, as became painfully manifest, indeed, 
about this time, through his satiric work, entitled, 
“ Letters of a Wandering Ghost.” Depressed in spirits 
and broken in health, Andersen, at all periods of his 
life morbidly sensitive to ridicule, was fortunately rescued 
from his persecutors at this juncture by the opportune 
awarding to him of a royal stipend, enabling him to 
travel for awhile whithersoever he pleased. Then it was 
he entered upon a tour more widely extended than any 
upon which he had hitherto adventured. His Sovereign's 
bounty gave him, in a manner, the wishing carpet of the 
Arabian romance. It was accorded to him by the King, 
on the interposition in his behalf of the most illustrious 
of his contemporaries—at the behest, among others, 
of Thiele and Heiberg, of Oersted, Ingemann, and 
Oehlenschlager, each of whom, curiously enough, besought 
the boon for Andersen upon a totally different plea ; 
one upon the score of wit, another of humour, of feeling, 
of grace, of imagination. Passing through Germany, 
France, and Switzerland, Hans Christian wandered on 
rejoicingly into the Roman peninsula. At Paris there 
came to him anonymously through the post the last 
poisoned shaft shot after him at random by his per- 
secutors—a Danish newspaper, containing an article 
against himself carefully marked, and filled with the 
deadliest sneers of derision. 

While upon a visit, soon after this, among the Switzers, 
high up in the Jura mountains, Andersen then completed, 
what he had begun in the French capital, his dramatic 
poem of “ Agnes and the Waterman.” Exactly fourteen 
years to the very day from the date of his first entrance 
into Copenhagen, he crossed by way of the Simplon 
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into Italy, in 1833, on the 5th September. Through 
Milan, Genoa, and Florence, he passed on into Rome, 
where he was welcomed, as beseemed a Danish poet, to 
the heart and arms of the most royal Dane amongst 
them all, one whose poetry was expressed, not in im- 
mortal words, but in enduring marble, namely, the great 
poet-sculptor, Bertel Thorwaldsen. Afflicting news, in 
the midst of all his happiness, saddened Andersen to 
the very soul shortly after his arrival in the eternal city. 
Tidings came to him there of his last poem having proved 
at home an egregious failure. Tidings bitterer yet to 
his loving nature followed sharply on the heels of that, 
acquainting him with the death of his mother, the very 
last of all his humble family connection. As if to console 
him in the midst of his sorrows, there came face to face 
with him suddenly, for the first time, at Rome that same 
Herz who had been his enemy until then so persistently 
and so malignantly. Confronting each other at last in 
the flesh, sarcasm died out in the heart of Herz, and 
pain from the heart of Andersen: they became fast friends 
upon the instant, and continued so thenceforward. 

As if to cement their friendship by the charming 
associations of travel, they journeyed together in de- 
lighted companionship to Naples, ascended during an 
eruption the hot acclivity of Vesuvius, wandered among 
the ruins of Pzstum and into the grotto of Azzurra, 
returning northwards by way of Venice, Vienna, and 
Munich. Andersen, immediately after his return to 
Copenhagen, published what in some respects may be 
regarded as his masterpiece, a half imaginative, half 
autobiographic work entitled “Improvisatoren.” Ac- 
cording to its accurate sub-title it is descriptive of “ Life in 
Italy,” just as another novel of his, that of “O. T.,” is 
also, according to its sub-title, descriptive of “Life in 
Denmark.” Other journeys have since then been made 
by Andersen, southwards, eastwards, westwards, even 
northwards, the fruits of which, on his return homewards, 
have been apparent in books of a more or less imagin- 
ative character. “Rambles in the Romantic Regions of 
the Hartz mountains,” was penned by him in fact prior 
to the publication of the “Improvisatore.” “The Sandhills 
of Jutland” was a minor work of a similar description. 
“Da Spanierne” related the result of his journeyings 
beyond the Pyrenees, “Pictures from Sweden” told of 
his wanderings in the land of the foss and the fjord. 
More than once he has been to and fro in our midst here 
in England. During one of these visits he was the 
guest of Charles Dickens for six weeks together, in his 
Kentish home down at Gadshill. But among all his 


in its influence upon his career and upon his imagination, 
incontestably the most memorable. Other works of 
peculiar interest, some among them of particular import- 
ance, have come from his hands, such, for example, as 
his novel of “Only a Fiddle,” or that other one nearly as 
good, though far less popular, “ Di to Baronesser.” He 
has thrown off one while a dramatic poem as striking as 


“ Ahasuerus,” and another while a poetic tour de force | 


like his “En Digters Bazar.” But among all his works 


of larger dimensions and greater elaboration he has 
never surpassed the refined grace and beauty, the 
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exquisitely intermingled art and nature of his chef 
d@’ euvre, already alluded to, ‘“‘ The Improvisatore.” 

In saying this, however, we freely accord to Andersen 
priority and pre-eminence beyond all other raconteurs 
right purely of his minor tales, in his character essentially 
as a story teller for children. When his famous “Faéry 
Legends” were first set forth, they appeared, a few of them 
at a time, simply as stories related to children. Directly 
it became apparent, however, that adults no less than 
little ones, hung over them delightedly, Andersen altered 
the old title, and thenceforth called every fresh series 
“ Nye Eventyr,” that is, simply, New Tales, or rather new 
tales of wonder, the singularly expressive Danish noun 
eventyr signifying in reality tales that are wonderful, 
And are they not worthy of being symbolized collectively 
by so noble a substantive, these marvellous fairy tales 
written for children, young and old, by Hans Christian 
Andersen? Answer it those who know them—as who 
does not ?—by heart among all the civilized races of 
Europe. Tales they are, full of the wizardry, and the 
glamour, and the folk-lore of the Danish fatherland, 
Stories are here that familiarize us with the tiny goblins 
of the realms of Odin, whose reputed home and haunt, 
by the way, according to an ancient legend, was that very 
Odense which has now the later giory of having been 
the birthplace of Hans Christian Andersen. Turning 
these leaves of wonder, we come now upon the miniature 
trolls of the mountains, now upon the wee nisses lurking in 
the farmyard ; upon the kirkegrims of the churches, and of 
the elves of the groves; upon the minute hill-folk peopling 
the knolls and caverns; upon the neckans, the mermen 
and the mermaidens floating about the seas and lakes and 
estuaries ; upon the strémkarl or river-man, occasionally 
discernible through the foam and the rainbows of a 
waterfall. Sometimes, as in Shakespeare himself, an old 
theme is found to have been caight up and rejuvenated 
in a wondrous manner by the startling freshness and 
originality of its treatment. After this fashion, one may 
recognize anew in “The Naughty Boy,” a hint snatched 
from the immortal ode on Eros by Anacreon. Through 
“ The Rose Elf,” we can perceive more than a glimmering 
of the “ Pot of Basil” of Boccaccio. The delightful 
allegorical tale of “ The Emperor’s New Clothes,” is seen 
to be an adaptation from Juan Manuel, the prince 
author of “Libro de los Exemplos.” Then again, “ Ho 
gar the Dane” is dimly traceable to Morgaine la Faye, 
and “ The Swineherd” yet more dimly to Asbjornsen's 
“ Hacon Grizzlebeard.” Barring these rare and excep- 


| tional instances, however, originality may be said to be 
foreign tours the tour that first took him into Italy was, | . 
| by Andersen through his “Nye Eventyr” to Fairy 


the brand upon every portion of the wonder-world added 


Literature. He has matched the “Shoes of Swiftness” 
with the “ Clogs of Fortune.” He has imparted a sort of 
human interest to the toys of the play-room, as in “ The 
Top and Ball,” or better still in “The Constant Tin 
Soldier.” He has revealed marvels in “The Drop 

Water” beyond those presented to view under the lens 
of the oxy-hydrogen microscope. He has drawn new 
music from “The Bell,” and has enabled us all to see 
through the eye of “ The Darning Needle.” He takes us 
with him at pleasure to the roof-tops in among “The 
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Storks,” and over the hills and far away, now with “ The 
Wid Swans,” now with the swallow, between whose 
wings, holding on strongly by a feather, is the dainty 
litle “Tommelise.” He can discover for us a multitude 
ofenthralling interests hitherto unrecognized, hid away 
under the burdock leaves in the corner of a back garden, 
aswho does not remember who has once read his account 
of“The Happy Family,” meaning the white snails living 
there contentedly in the midst of the contrasting races of 
the ants and gnats, the toads, the earthworms, and the 
ckchafers. Following the fortunes of “ Great Claus and 
Little Claus,” of “ Little Tuk,” and “Ole Luckdie,” the 
child-reader, and for that matter not one jot less willingly 
the adult reader as well, is the ready slave of this all- 
mastering imagination. The real princess who passed 
sich a sleepless night, and was all black and blue in the 
morning because of the pea that was under the twenty 
mattresses and the twenty feather beds, has long since 
passed into a proverb. Innocent gleams of humour, 
charming touches of worldly wisdom, tender little thrills 
ofsensibility are scattered abundantly upand down these 
pictured pages in which Hans Christian Andersen makes 
good his claim more clearly even, it seems to us, than 
through his metrical effusions, to be regarded as a poet 
worthy of taking his place side by side with the fore- 
most glory of the Danish literature, that of his great 
contemporary and friend, Adam Oehlenschlager. 
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SMITHFIELD. 





Thas been said with truth that to no spot, place, or 
monument in London does the saying that “its 
history is that of the country” more fully apply than to 
Smithfield. The history of England, civilly, politically, 
tligiously, commercially, even that page treating of the 
Manners and customs of the people, may be gleaned 
almost unbrokenly from its annals. We must turn back 
to Saxon times to find the rise of Smithfield as a place 
of importance. The period of its decline has not yet 
been reached. The manner of its importance has varied, 
never the fact itself, for it can scarcely be considered 
that the Smithfield of to-day, with its princely hospital 
(St. Bartholomew's), its noble (dead) meat and poultry 
market, and ecclesiastical remnants of Rahere’s pious 
erections, is inferior in interest or importance to either 
the Smithfield of Saxon date, with its horse-fairs and 
faces; the Norman period, which saw the establishment 
of its King’s Market, its fair, priory, and hospital of St. 
Bartholomew ; the Plantagenet time, era of world-famed 
jousts, tourneys, and martial displays; the rival Rose 
aid Tudor periods, successively the scenes of public 
demonstration, brilliant /é¢es, and the enactment of those 
palling ceremonies known as antos-da-fe; finally, 
the Stuart and Commonwealth periods, each marked by 
tatures of which we shall speak later. 
The Name is a relic of its Saxon era. The actual sig- 
tification of Smithfield being “smooth plain.” Smith 
S held to be a corruption of the Saxon word smeth, 
Smooth. Fitzstephen, writing in the twelfth century, 
peaks of it as a certain plain field ( planus campus), both 
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in reality and name, situated without the city walls. 
Here, in ancient times, we are told, the inhabitants 
of the city resorted to breathe the air of the country 
—the people, after the day’s work was over; the 
nobility, early in the morning. These last, down to 
the time of the Stuarts, were wont to “take the air” in 
Smithfield. By the way, indulgence in this custom, on 
one particular occasion, by Mauvissi¢re de Castelnau, 
French Ambassador here in Elizabeth’s time, had 
nearly led to a very “pretty complication” between 
the country whose dignity he represented and ours, 
The incident is amusingly told by the author of “The 
Lives of the Queens of England.” 

It appears that in the spring of 1580, Elizabeth saw 
fit to check the presumptuous disposition of her subjects 
to emulate the height of the royal ruff, by promulgating 
an Act which empowered officials to stand at the corners of 
streets and other public thoroughfares, armed with shears, 
for the purpose of cutting downtoa certain prescribed depth 
the articles of toilette in question, and, at the same time, 
shortening to certain prescribed length the rapiers of the 
other sex, which had likewise at that date assumed undue 
exaggeration of proportion. Mauvissi¢re chancing to go 
forth to take the air in Smithfield at the very moment 
that this singular sumptuary statute came into force, was 
arrested by the officials stationed at Smithfield Bars for 
the purpose of carrying it into effect there, and desired 
to deliver up his rapier that it might be dealt with after 
the regulations of the new decree. In plain words, that 
it might be “clipped.” “To impugn the taste of a 
Frenchman in any matter connected with his dress, is 
attacking him on a point of peculiar importance; but 
for the clownish officials of Smithfield Bars to presume 
to make a forcible alteration in the costume of the man 
who represented the whole majesty of France, was an 
outrage not to be endured even by the veteran statesman, 
Mauvissiére de Castelnau. He drew his threatened ra- 
pier, instead of surrendering it to the dishonouring shears 
of the officers, and sternly stood on the defensive.” The 
clownish officials aforesaid, however, with*true Teuton 
stoicism, were preparing to enforce the operation of the 
statute in this circumstance, when fortunately, Lord 
Henry Seymour, who had likewise ridden forth to take 
the air in Smithfield, came to his rescue, and spared the 
ambassador aninsult which might, as we have already said, 
have led to a very pretty complication indeed, between 
this country and that, whose “whole majesty” he repre- 
sented. Mauvissitre laid a bitter remonstrance thereon 
before Elizabeth, who on her side directed a sharp 
reprimand to be administered to the inculpated officials, 
for their want of discretion “in attempting to clip so 


| privileged a person.” 


For the greater part of one thousand years, Smithfield 
was famed for its horse fairs and races, likewise for its 
“live” cattle sales. These, in recent times, are said to 
have annually amounted to 7,000,000/, In 1855, the 
cattle market—-so intolerable a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood, with its adjuncts of slaughter-houses, &e., &&— 
was removed to Copenhagen Fields. It was the largest 
“live” market in the world. 

As far back as the twelfth century, Smithfield had 
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attained notoriety as a place of execution and martyr- 
dom. It was the chief scene of those burnings “ for 
conscience’ sake,” whereby the reigns of all our Tudor 
sovereigns and James the First were disgraced. Mur- 
derers were likewise burned here ; poisoners boiled to 
death in a cauldron (cauthorne), as set forth in the 
chronicle of the Grey Friars; and persons accused of 
witchcraft were strangled, and their bodies afterwards 
burned, Here, also, took place not alone those famous 
duels of a chivalrous age—such as that between the 
accomplished brother of Elizabeth Woodville, Lord 
Scales, and the Burgundian hero, which “continued” 
three successive days—but those combat appeals, whereby 
in ancient times, cases of disputed guilt were decided. 
These last took place between accuser and accused. 
Holinshed and other authorities relate that one of these 
engagements took place between an armourer, of whose 





innocence all were satisfied, and his apprentice, who had | 


preferred a charge of treason against him. The armourer 
succumbed to his accuser and adversary, his friends 
having unfortunately so freely plied him with “malmsey 
and aquavite,” before sending him forth to battle, as to 
have deprived him of all his “ malice.” The incident is 
used by Shakespeare in the second part of his play of 
King Henry the Sixth. The first female (likewise the last 
male) martyr by flame to religious conviction in this 
country, suffered in Smithfield. The former was Joan 
Boughton, a lady of distinguished position, and in her 
eighty-first year. She perished in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh. The latter was one Bartholomew Legatt, 
sent to the stake in James the First’s time, for rejecting 
the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds. Protestants, Catho- 
lics, Arians, Lollards, Anabaptists, all in turn suffered on 
the “bigot hearth” of Smithfield. Under Henry VIII, 
we have a picture presented us, wherein three Re- 
formers suffer for heresy by the flame on one side 
of Smithfield, whilst three Roman Catholics expiate 
their convictions at the hands of the hangman on the 
other, in one and the self-same hour! In 1849, in dig- 
ging for a sewer, some workmen came upon a quantity 
of blackened stones and charred human bones and ashes, 
at a depth of three feet from the surface, at a spot 
opposite the gateway of St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
These, without doubt, indicated the great martyr hearth 
of Queen Mary’s reign. A second, but less important 
discovery of the like nature was made six years later, at 
the west end of Long-lane. 

The Jew and witch martyrology of this country each 
figure prominently in the annals of Smithfield. The 
Stuart and Commonwealth periods may be considered 
to have been the prominent epochs of the latter. Next to 
the Jew persecution it is undoubtedly true that no more 
fertile soil for the culture of abuse has ever been over- 
turned in this or any other country, than that of witch- 
craft. Barrington estimates the judicial wurders in 
England for suspected dealing in sorcery, in 200 years, 
at 30,000. Many amongst the sufferers were persons of 
rank and position. Under Henry VIIL, Elizabeth, and 
James I., statutes were enacted declaring witchcraft and 
sorcery to be felony without benefit of clergy. It was 


the master-superstition of the latter sovereign's age, 
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“who,” as Mr. Knight amusingly expresses it, “had a 
personal quarrel with :the whole race of witches,” jp 
consequence of their having baptized a cat, by which 
sacrilegious act they raised a storm which nearly 
wrecked the ship bringing#his fair young Danish bride 
to Scotland, and when he became King of Eng. 
land he was as proud of being Ma/leus malleficarum as 
Defender of the Faith. He wrote, reasoned, and de. 
claimed upon witchcraft. James did something more 
than this, however, for his conduct in the matter led to 
that most infamous abuse, the institution of professed 
witch-finders. These used to parade from county to 
county, “like Lord Chief Justices.” The principal mis. 
creant amongst them was one Hopkins. The so-called 
“Hopkins test” was applied in cases of accusation as 
follows:—The accused was bound hand and foot, and 
cast into the river ; if she sank there was an end to her; 
if she swam, on the contrary, she simply escaped the 
water to perish by fire. It is some trifling consolation 
to know that Hopkins met with poetical justice, as it 
is called. Accused in his turn, he was tried, and 
suffered by his own ordeal. James’ absurd superstition 
concerning his bride’s stormy voyage, beyond this first 
evil described, however, actually plunged Scotland into 
civil war, in the following wise :—His hot pursuit of the 
unknown sorceress guilty of the sacrilegious deed above 
mentioned resulted in the production of one Annis 
Simpson, who pleaded guilty to the charge, but accused 
Francis Stuart Bothwell of having incited her thereto. 
Bothwell, summoned to appear in answer to the charge, 
did so, flung back the accusation with mingled scorn 
and disdain, and then backed up this first expression of 
his indignation by lighting the fires of sedition in 
James’ Scottish dominions. Thus that unhappy country, 
only just recently rid of that disturber of its tranquillity, 
Hepburn Bothwell, thanks to its sovereign’s folly, found 
itself again plunged in warfare by another member of 
that ambitious house. 

Not the least curious part of this singular episode in 
history, however,-is comprised in the fact, thatthe brave 
Dane, Munch, Admiral in command of the naval escort 
bringing over the young Queen, accused himself of being 
the primary cause of raising the storm whereby the 
princess had been nearly lost, inasmuch as he had, in 
his official capacity, administered a cuff on the ear (in a 
moment of irritation) to a “baillie” of Copenhagen, 
whose wife was a noted witch, and who had, doubtless, in 
vengeance thereof, raised the storm in question! Scot- 
land and Denmark, it will be seen, thus actually con- 
tended for the (dis)credit of an act on which so much 
evil had ensued. It was ultimately assigned to the 
former country, however, and Annis Simpson was stran- 
gled, and her body subsequently burned in expiation_of 
the same. 

Amongst prominent political demonstrations of recent 
date whereof Smithfield has been the arena, may be 
mentioned the burning of William III. in effigy, by the 
partizans of the “ White Rose” (Pretender), in June of 
the year 1715. The act was simply an impotent display of 
animosity as far as the monarch who had, at that date, 
been in his grave thirteen years, was concerned, but 
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was significant enough in offensive bearing towards the 
actual reigning sovereign, George I. William IIL. it 
will be. remembered, abolished the poll-tax—a grievous 
impost, which, at its first levying, under Richard II., had 
caused that rebellion of which Wat Tyler was the head, 
and Jack Straw his second in command. It was in 
Smithfield that the famous meeting between Wat Tyler 
and his “rabble,” and the young king and his retinue 
took place, and in which the leader of the rebels met 
his death at the hand of the warrior-citizen, Sir William 
Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, for the mingled 
jnsolence and menace of his demeanour on the occasion. 
We have some difficulty in realizing that the “ dauntless 
Plantagenet of fifteen years,” who upon the occasion in 
question burst from his guards, and galloping across the 
plain offered himself as chief to the infuriated rebels, in 
lace of the leader they had lost, is identical with the 
eeble deposed sovereign, who perished miserably in 
Pomfret Castle, nineteen years thereafter. Jack Straw 
was hanged at the Elms, Smithfield, a few days later ; 
where, by the way, had perished, three quarters of a 
century previously, the noble patriot Sir William Wal- 
lace. This execution cast an indelible stain on Edward 
the First’s kingly chivalry. Such a foe ought never to 
have perished at the. hands of the common hangman. 
The Elms was the place of general execution (by that 
oficial) for centuries. Even after Tyburn became the 
recognized place of general execution, persons occasion- 
ally suffered here. 

At the time of the Great Fire, Smithfield was 
built over with hurriedly-constructed huts, in which 
the thousands rendered homeless and destitute by that 
calamity were lodged by Government ; and this perhaps 
may be considered to have been the noblest use to which 
it has ever been put. 

Bartholomew Fair was held in Smithfield from the 


‘reign of Henry I. down to the year ’53 of the present 


century, when this second nuisance to the vicinity 
was abolished. The fair had an existence of seven cen- 
turies and a half, throughout which period it was more 
or less an abuse and disgrace ;—as is sufficiently evi- 
denced in the fact, that throughout its existence a court 
called “Pie Poudre,” for the purpose of bringing 
offenders thereat to summary justice, was held within 
its limits. Implements for carrying its judgments into 
immediate execution, such as whipping-posts, stocks, &c., 
were erected hard by the spot on which the court sat. 
The right of holding the fair was originally vested in the 
prior and canons of St. Bartholomew. At the general 
dissolution of religious houses in England, the priory, 
together with its privileges, devolved upon Henry VIII, 
who, in his turn, granted the same to Sir Richard Rich 
(founder of the family of the name) in 1540, in con- 
sideration of receiving the sum of 1064/. 115. 3a. Queen 
Mary, on her accession, dispossessed the family in 
question of the grant, and established a body of black 
or preaching friars in the buildings. These, on Eliza- 

's accession, were in their turn ejected, and the 
messuage, rights, and mansion-house of the dissolved 
Ptiory granted anew to Sir Richard Rich. According 
toMr. Timbs, these remained in that family up to the 
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year 1830, when they were purchased of Lord Ken- 
sington by the Corporation of London. The “ Priory 
Fair,” as it was called in ancient times, was proclaimed 
with considerable ceremonial on the Eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and continued during that and the two suc- 
ceeding days.— 
“°T was then, when August near was spent, 

That Bat, the grilliado’d saint, 

Had ushered in the Smithfield revels, 

Where Punchinellos, popes, and devils, 

Are by authority allowed 


To please the giddy, gaping crowd.” 
Hudibras Redivivus. 


The authority quoted farther back says that the fair 
grew out of two elements—the concourse of traders to 
the King’s market, and the concourse of pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Bartholomew. It was granted for the 
clothiers of all England and the drapers of London, 
who had their booths and standings within the priory 
churchyard (the-site of the present Cloth Fair), the gates 
of which were locked every night and watched for the 
safety of the goods. The fair was in truth a device of 
Rahere’s, for the purpose of gaining funds wherewith to 
endow the two noble foundations due to his piety ; 
namely, the priory and hospital of St. Bartholomew. 
Thither—that is to say to the fair—resorted traders from 
all parts of the continent, notably from Flanders. The 
frequenters of the fair, we learn, in early times, were 
indulged by the religious of the priory with exhibitions 
of (forced) miracles, which after a time gave way to 
“mystery” plays : and these three elements, the religious, 
the dramatic, and the commercial, flowed on till the 
Reformation. The first element disappeared at that 
date, to (howsoever mistaken may have been the 
form in which it mingled therein) the detriment and 
degeneration of the fair. The following graphic sketch 
'-of the features of the fair in bygone ages, is from 
| the pen of Mr. Morley. “A church full of wor- 
_ shippers, among whom were the sick and maimed, 
| praying for health about its altar; a graveyard full of 
| traders, and a place of jesting and edification, where 
women and men caroused in the midst of the throng ; 
where the minstrel and the story-teller and the tumbler 
gathered knots about them; where the sheriff caused 
new laws to be published by loud proclamation in the 
gathering places of the people; where the young men 
bowled at nine-pins, while the clerks and friars peeped at 
the young maids ; where mounted knights and ladies 
curvetted and ambelled, pedlars loudly magnified their 
wares, the scholars met for public wrangle, oxen lowed, 
horses neighed, and sheep bleated among their buyers ; 
where great shouts of laughter answered to the “Ho! 
ho!” of the devil on the stage, above which flags were 
flying, and below which a band of pipers and guitar- 
players added music to the din. The wall that pent the 
city in shone sunlit among the trees, a fresh breeze came 
over the surrounding fields and brooks, whispering among 
the elms that overhung the moor glittering with pools, 
or from the fair’s neighbour, the gallows. Shaven heads 
looked down on the scene from the adjacent windows of 
the buildings bordering the priory inclosure, and the 
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poor people whom the friars cherished in their hospital 
made holiday among the rest.” 

The fair declined as a cloth mart from Elizabeth’s 
time. In proportion as it deteriorated commercially, 
however, it gained dramatically. The “mysteries” and 
“moralities” formerly represented, began about that 
date to be superseded by representations approximating 
to the regular drama. During great part of the last 
century, the Smithfield stage emptied the regular 
theatres of both performers and patrons, insomuch that 
these closed during the continuance of the fair (fourteen 
days in recent times). Amongst other well-known names 
figuring in the Smithfield theatrical programmes of that 
period, oceur the following :—Wallace, the original Mac- 
heath ; and Spiller, the original Mat o’ the Mint, of the 
“Beggar's Opera ;” Dogget, the comic actor, “ who wore 
a farce in his face ;” Theophilus Cibber, Elkanah Settle, 
Mrs. Prichard, Kitty Clive, Yates, Lee, Shuter, and 
Edmund Kean, when a boy. Of the unfortunate 
Elkanah Settle (for years the rival of Dryden, but com- 
pelled by want, in the after part of his life, to compose 
pitiful theatrical productions, and take part therein 
himself !), Young has thus written to Pope :— 

** Poor Elkanah, all other changes past, 
For bread in Smithfield-dragons hissed at last ; 
Spit streams of fire to make the butchers gape, 
And found his manners suited to his shape. 
Such is the fate of talents misapplied.” 

The lines have reference to Elkanah’s appearance 
(encased in green leather) as the dragon, in his own com- 
position, “ St. George and- the Dragon.” The following 
verse occurs in “ Hudibras” (Canto 1.) and Mr. Timbs 
argues therefrom, that the celebrated Smithfield theatri- 
cal genius, Heatly, of Queen Anne’s time, had no better 
scenery than the pasteboard properties of our early 
theatres. 

“ The chaos, too, he had descried, 
And seen quite through, or else he lied : 
Not that of Jasteboard which men shew, 
For groats at Fair of Barthol’mew.” 

Before quitting this portion of the subject we may 
mention that Dr. Johnson’s uncle, Andrew Johnson, is 
stated to have kept the boxing and wrestling “ring” at 
Smithfield, a whole year, without having been once 
thrown or conquered. 

We have left ourselves small space for special mention 
of the priory and hospital of St. Bartholomew ; never- 
theless, as omission wholly, in this particular, would be an 
unpardonable offence in the eyes of the lover of eccle- 
siastical antiquities, we will, in a few brief words, present 
the reader with an outline of the history of the buildings 
in question. They were the erections of one Rahere (as 
has been seen) an Aaditué of Henry the First’s court, and a 
favourite with that monarch. The early part of his life 
passed in “sin and folly;” a journey undertaken 
to Rome when he was about three or four and thirty 
years of age, however, had for effect to transform him 
from a worldly into a religious devotee, vowed to works 
of piety and charity. St. Bartholomew was the saint of 
his adoption, and to that Apostle’s honour he resolved to 
raise a hospital for the sick and maimed, and a house for 
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the reception of a body of religious. Rahere was 
penniless, but he wa#in nowise dismayed by that fact 
it being part of his resolve that both establishments 
should be the foundations of veritable charity, as indeed 
they were. The marshy tracts in Smithfield granted him 
for his purpose by Henry I. were drained and cleared 
and those magnificent monuments of his piety, his priory 
and hospital, in part erected by gratis labour. The 
materials wherewith they were constructed were free 
gifts, and the funds by which they were supported, 
when completed, were raised from the munificent 
endowments of citizen and noble alike. The present 
church of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, 
was once the choir of Rahere’s Priory Church, 
Some idea of the magnitude of his establishment in 
original times may be gathered from the fact. His 
erections were eleven years in building, and over 
these he presided, as prior of the one, and director 
of the. other, some two-and-twenty after their com- 
pletion. His religious were of the order of Austin, 
The church above-mentioned, it should be said, is not 
the sole remnant left of Rahere’s works; the priory 
refectory (some time since converted into manufacturing 
premises), a crypt, cloister, and massive fragments of 
wall incorporated in surrounding structures of modern 
date, survive, and collectively comprise one of the most 
interesting and beautiful remains of Norman architecture 
in the country, at the same time that they attest the 
grandeur of the pile as a whole in days gone by :— 

“They dreamt not of a perishable home, 
Who thus could build ;” 
is the reflection inevitably awakened by a view of them. 

The hospital is one of the five Royal hospitals of 
London. . At the “ Dissolution” it devolved with the 
rest of the priory rights and appurtenances on Henry 
VIII, who, at the instance of Sir Richard Gresham, 
Lord Mayor, father of Sir Thomas Gresham, refounded, 
endowed, and subsequently incorporated it. The build- 
ings had been repaired in 1423 by the executors of 
Richard Whittington, of civic renown. They escaped 
the Great Fire, but having become ruinous in 1730, were 
taken down and rebuilt by public subscription. 

The church of St. Bartholomew the Less was origin- 
ally a chapel belonging to Rahere’s establishment. It 
likewise escaped the Great Fire, but fell into ruinous 
condition in the succeeding century ; it has been restored 
and altered at various dates since ; the walls and tower 
are, however, of ancient date. 
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MARRIAGE WITH A _ DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER. 








HIS social question has of course turned up again in 

the debates of the present Session. It is more a 
question of ethics than of politics; and yet our social 
relations in regard to this question must be determined 
on a political arena. The Legislature will eventually 


have to decide upon the future legal bearings of this 
great moral question, 


The theological question, as to 
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whether marriage with a deceased wife's sister, in 
common with other marriages within the prohibited 
degrees of affinity, be an incestuous contract, has been 
determined beyond reasonable controversy. No intelli- 
gent student, we think, can pay even moderate attention 
to the wording of the Levitical law of incest—without 
coming to the conclusion that these marriages are for- 
bidden by the Divine Law as incestuous and unblessed. 
The mere quibble, founded on the English version of 
Lev. xviii. 18, is a groundless pretence, which no Hebrew 
scholar would accept for a moment as an argument in 
favour of allowing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
The whole genius of the Hebrew language goes to esta- 
blish the marginal reading, and proves v. 18 to be mere 
surplusage as regards this argument about the wife’s 
sister. The general prohibition against incestuous mar- 
riages includes ¢izs amongst the forbidden degrees of 
afinity ; placing them on the same footing as the corre- 
sponding degrees of consanguinity. Consequently, there 
seems to be no other alternative, except either to main- 
tain the prohibitory law as it at present stands, or to 
relax it with respect to all the degrees of affinity alike. 
The question, then, is, not whether marriage with a wife’s 
sister is forbidden by the law of God, but whether the 
State will have the daring to set aside the Divine Law, 
for the satisfaction of a few gentlemen who have already 
transgressed it. A frequent argument in the mouths of 
agitators for the removal of the restriction upon marriage 
with a wife’s sister is, that the law ought to be relaxed, 
because so many persons have transgressed it. By a 
parity of reasoning, the laws against robbery should be 
repealed, because so many thieves are found to set them 
atnought. The law against murder, even, might put in 
aclaim to be removed from the statute-book, because 
murders are becoming, not only in Ireland but in Eng- 
land, so alarmingly frequent. A case must be put to 
sad shifts for solid arguments, when it can rest its claims 
upon absurd pretences and subterfuges such as these! 

But there is an appeal ad misericordiam made on 
behalf of the poor. The poor ought to be much obliged 
to these benevolent gentlemen. Just as our statesmen 
are given to use the “people” as their stalking-horse, 
to be put forward on all occasions as the brutum fulmen 
of their party cry, so these champions of liberty, in 
regard to the marriage-laws, find it convenient to fight 
from behind the shelter of the poor. But, unfortunately 
for their argument, the poor, it seems, with few ex- 
ceptions, religiously refuse to contract such marriages. 
They are the rich, and not the poor, who supply funds 
forthe agitation of society on this question. The poor 
do not write, print, and disseminate pamphlets by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and employ expensive 
agencies for advocating the removal of a grievance which 
Snot their own ; and it is an ascertained fact, that the 
vast majority of those who have infringed the law in this 
tespect are members of the upper classes, and that only 
ésmall minority belong to the poorer, or the poorer 
middle classes. 

But, suppose it were otherwise—suppose the trans. 
gtessors of this law of God and man were to be found 
chiefly among Mr. Bright’s “residuum” of the people; still, 





gence, of bad citizens. It is anarchy, not government, 
when legislation is controlled or influenced by sections of 
the public for their own private advantage. But it is not 
the poor who have to bear this reproach of breaking the 
law, and then agitating for an er fost facto act of in- 
demnity. This was proved by the evidence before the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry, which was issued in 1848, 
the result of which tended to show, that out of 1648 
marriages which had taken place within the prohibited 
degrees,-only forty had occurred among the poorer 


| classes; the fact being, that the whole of the agitation 


was got up by certain wealthy men, who were anxious to 
escape from the consequences of their own act in having 
married their wives’ sisters in defiance of the existing 
laws on the subject. For the last twenty years, this 
agitation appears to have been carried on by a private 
association, called “ The Marriage-Law Reform Associa- 
tion,” amply supplied with resources, and carrying on 
their agitation by means of paid agents, and by representa- 
tions not always trustworthy, nor scrupulously correct, but 
indeed far otherwise. We recommend anyone who doubts 
this assertion, to read a pamphlet on “ 7he Relationships 
which bar Marriage, considered Scripturally, Socially, and 
Historically, being a respectful address to the Non- 
Conformist ministers of England by ministers of the 
Presbyterian churches of Scotland” (published by Ed- 
monston and Douglas, at Edinburgh, and by Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. in London); a pamphlet in which the 
salient points of this subject are well handled, and in 
which especially the social aspect of this great moral 
question is brought into the daylight. 

A question of morals is naturally one of social ex- 
pediency ; since all the Divine laws for the regulation 
of human ethics are designed for the good and happiness 
of man. Consequently, if it can be shown that marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister is socially objectionable, 
this is @ priori an argument in favour of the prohibition. 
On the other hand, if it can be shown that the Divine 
law prohibits such marriages, this is @ priori an argu- 
ment that such marriages are socially (that_is, morally), 
objectionable. But what is the effect of these marriages, 
where they have been allowed, in a social point of view ? 
In the United States they have been permitted; we 
are told by Mr. Dwight with what results. “The effect 
of these innovations on the law of incest,” says Mr. Dwight, 
has been “to unsettle the minds of the community on the 
whole subject, to introduce a loose and vague scepticism 
with regard to the guilt of incest in all cases whatsoever, 
and to leave a painful uncertainty as to the actual extent 
of the alterations to which the original law has been 
subjected. The people at large rarely consult the statute- 
book. Few of them, so far as my observation extends, 
appear to be aware that inroads have been made upon 
the law of incest by a legislative act; yet, perceiving 
that marriages are actually celebrated, which are among 
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those prohibited at the end of the Old Testament, they 
conclude that the law of incest has grown obsolete. 
Knowing propinquity to be the only ground and rule of 
incest, they naturally place all marriages, where the 
degree of propinquity is the same, on a level. The 
consequence has been, that marriages, still pronounced 
incestuous by the statute-book, have been extensively 
contracted. The parties have thus ignorantly exposed 
themselves to an infamous punishment, and their children 
to the loss of theirinheritance. .... These facts should 
teach us ‘Zo Jeave off’ the revisal of the Law of God, 
‘ before it be meddled with.” 

But the most important testimony to the wretched 
consequences of tampering with the marriage law in the 
United States is given in a letter from an American 
clergyman, published by Sir W. P. Wood (now Lord 
Chancellor), in an appendix to his pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. “It is evident,” says this American clergyman, “ to 
those of us who are old enough to remember the state of 
things previously to this innovation, that it has brought 
about already a change for the worse... . . I can well 
recollect when ladies in the lifetime of their husbands 
used to feel as if their brothers-in-law were their own 
brothers, and to treat them accordingly in all the unre- 
serve of domestic intercourse . . . . when, too, in case 
of a wife dying, her sister would remain in charge of his 
family, or would remove to the bereaved home, to live 
with the widower, and take care of his children, as a 
thing of course, without a whisper of slander, or any 
occasion for it ; when the children, too, knowing that 
their aunt could never be in any nearer relation to them, 
loved and reverenced her, and confided in her, and 
yielded readily a most wholesome influence to her. But 
since such increased nearness of connection has been 
deemed not improper, and even desirable, there has 
grown up in families a perceptible and painful constraint, 
the children learning to look with apprehension on their 
mother’s sisters, and the wives becoming jealous of their 
influence with their husbands. .... I have known a 
wife whose health was gradually declining, a woman of 
the world, with a husband as worldly as herself, and in 
their house was a young and attractive sister of hers, 
between whom and her husband there had grown up 
gradually a degree of affectionate intercourse, which, in 
the days of his wife’s health, had been thought only 
natural. But, as her end drew near, it became on his 
part more pointed, and drew to it her attention so 
agonizingly that it became the one engrossing feeling in 
her soul for the last few weeks of her life, exciting in 
her an undisguised dread of what she foresaw would, 
as it did, take place, and so absorbed her as to shut out 
all thought of religion, and make her miserable to her 
very death. 

“In another instance, I knew an excellent sister-in- 
law who had been living with, and watching over, her 
sister's children until the death of their mother, but who, 
on that mother’s death, would not remain another night 
in the widower’s house, though he was left with children 
too young for him"to take care of, and to whom she had 
become warmly attached, as they to her.” 








The Illustrated Review. 








These are but a few of the social evils and incon- 
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veniences which must result to society at large from any 
tampering with the law of incest, however much for the 
accommodation and convenience of a few wilful trans- 
gressors of the existing law. The indulgence to the few 
would become a hardshipZand injustice to the many; 
since all would have to submit alike to a social revo. 
lution, restraining their just liberty in their domestic 
relations, and in some of their most cherished associ- 
ations of family intercourse. The arguments in favour 
of relaxing the law are a tissue of sophisms, which, if 
they prove any thing, prove too much, viz., that there is 
no such thing as incest possible amongst relations by 
affinity, which were a conclusion as revolting to our con- 
ventional notions of human virtue as its practical effect 
would be subversive of the Divine law. 
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LEGAL EDUCATION. 








“THE Legal Educational Association has already 
achieved one success—it has brought life into 

those venerable societies, the Inns of Court. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the new rules adopted by the 
four Inns owe their origin to the agitation set on foot by 
the Association. To the Association it is due, we think, 
that from the commencement of this year no law student 
will be able to become a barrister without first passing a 
satisfactory examination. The rule, indeed, is promul- 
gated by the Inns of Court, but the motive power 
which has induced these bodies to act, after so long a 
halt, is, we suspect, their fear of the Association. Con- 
siderable additions are also promised to the staff of 
teachers, and funds for the purpose are to be provided 
from the very ample revenues of the Inns. The Asso- 
ciation and the Inns of Court cannot yet, however, work 
together for their common object. They agree now in 
considering that a special education is necessary for 
persons desiring to practise the law, and they agree that 
no one should be admitted so to practise without having 
first undergone a special test of fitness for the legal 
career. The Association, however, wishes to throw its 
net over all law students, whether they be aspirants for 
the higher or lower branch of the legal profession. It 
desires to control the education and test the fitness of 
barristers, and also of attorneys; while the Inns of Court, 
content with their present jurisdiction, are willing only 
to expend their funds in educating, and their authority 
in admitting, the barrister, leaving the attorney to the 
Incorporated Law Society, or to any other body to 
which.it may relegate the functions which it now exercises. 
It may seem, at first sight, that the aim of the Asso- 
ciation in insisting on this as a cardinal point in their 
programme is to create a fusion between the two 
branches of the legal profession ; but the chairman of 
the Association, Sir Roundell Palmer, has expressed 
himself so clearly against such a project that it can, if 
at all, be the aim of only some of the members, and not 
of the body itself. If the fusion of the two branches of 
the profession is the necessary result of the unity of edu- 
cational system, some very extraordinary advantages 
must be gained thereby, to counterbalance the evil of 
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combined, but it has invariably followed that as soon as 
the colony has grown in importance the division between 
barrister and attorney has taken place. ‘The practice of 
American lawyers is scarcely an exception; only in 
matters of small importance, we believe, is the advocate 
there also the attorney, as, indeed, he is also in this 
country—in magistrates’ and county courts, for instance— 
but in higher matters the offices are practically distinct, 
although the parties exercising them may be in partner- 
ship as regards the profits they derive. We do not think, 
however, that the distinction between the two branches 
of the profession must necessarily be obliterated by 
having one governing educational body for all, and it is 
scarcely possible to judge fairly of the expediency of 
the plan until the details are published upon which the 
system is to be worked. 

There are some difficulties which, it appears to us, 
will not be easily surmounted in carrying out the scheme 
of the Association. It must be remembered that, as a 
general rule, students for the bar and students for the 
profession of attorney commence their study of law at 
very different periods of life. The incipient attorney 
begins his legal life generally at the age of seventeen, 
the barrister seldom before five years later. Few attorneys 
complete their education by a university career before 
they take to the law, while, on the other hand, the ma- 


’ jority of barristers are university men. Considering this, 


the lectures which would be adapted for an attorney- 
student would scarcely suit a bar-student. The tutor 
would be able to assume a knowledge in those who had 
undergone the longer and wider course of education 
which he could not do with youths of seventeen and 
eighteen, and remarks addressed properly to the 
former would be unintelligible to the average member 
of the latter class. Unless, therefore, there is to be 
some change as regards the ages at which students of 
law commence their study, and the sources from which 
such students are respectively drawn, a distinct mode of 
imstruction appears necessary, whether the persons ap- 
pointing the instructors form one body or two. At 
present, education for the bar, such as it is, is conducted 
by the Inns of Court ; the education of attorneys, much 
more efficient for its purpose than the former, is con- 
ducted by the Incorporated Law Society ; and it appears 
tous a more important question how this education in 
tach case shall be improved than whether the same body 
shall direct both. Now we hold that the present mode 
of teaching law by means of lectures addressed to large 
humbers of students is as unsuited for giving a thorough 
legal education as sermons are for giving instruction in 
divinity, and the latter no one, we think, will defend. 
It will be well to keep in mind Savigny’s opinion on this 
Subject, and we could scarcely refer to one of greater 
Weight. He says:—“ The manner of lecturing should 
be in the highest degree unrestrained, teaching, talking, 
questioning, conversing, just as the subject may require.” 








cannot be questioned. What we want in our legal edu- 
cation, asin all education, is to make the student think 
for himself, to enable him to find out science for himself, 
and not to be content with merely burthening his memory 
with a certain number of rules and a certain number of 
cases. John Austen, who was for some time lecturer on 
jurisprudence to the Inns of Court, at a time when edu- 
cation was not so much thought of as now, was of much 
the same opinion as Savigny. He desired to have con- 
versations at the end of every lecture ; he feit the in- 
completeness and dulness of a recited written lecture ; 
he begged his students to ply him with objections and 
questions, to turn him inside out, and he observed 
that by such collision both tutor and pupil derive 
advantage not to be obtained by either from a 
written lecture. To conduct legal education in this 
fashion, the classes with which a tutor has to deal must 
be of a manageable size, and the tutors must be men 
thoroughly up to their work, worth turning inside out. 
Hence the number of tutors must be increased, and the 
emoluments must be sufficient to attract men of high 
calibre. This will be a matter of expense, but not a 
matter which should afford any obstacle to either Associa- 
tion or Inns of Court. If the scheme adopted be one 
which is recognisably good, it will be the only one of its 
kind in this country that has failed for want of funds to 
support it. Another change must be made if the test upon 
which a law student may be admitted to practise is to be 
ofany value. The examiners and tutors must be different 
people. No where but at the Inns of Court, we should 
think, could such a proceeding have been adopted as 
that the lecturers should examine their own students, to 
test the knowledge that had been acquired under their 
own tuition. It is, as Mr. Lowe lately remarked, as if a 
man were to audit his own accounts as a test of proper 
expenditure. Sucha plan is condemned in stating it, and 
cannot find a place in any thorough system of education. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lord Bantam. By the Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” In two 
volumes. Strahan and Co., London. 1872. & 

Although we should hesitate to adopt Mr. Jenkins’ political 
platform in its entirety, we could afford to part with many worse 
satirists and reformers of social abuses on paper. When 
“Ginx’s Baby” appeared, people scarcely knew whether it 
would be proper to read it, but swallowing their scruples, they 
essayed to do so, and the book, in spite of many very great 
blemishes, became speedily very popular. And what was 
better, it set its readers thinking ; and on Horace’s principle, 
ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? it achieved in some measure 
the errand on which it was sent. But in this mad world the 
case of those who are swaddled in purple and fine linen is some- 
times almost as sad as with Ginx’s little castaway, and so our 
author has been moved to publish a companion, or an obverse 

picture, and acting up to the promise of his motto— 

“1 had forgotten half, I do protest, 
And now-am sent again to speak the rest”— 


he now gives us the instructive history of “ Lord Bantam,” 
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but at the same time clever and original, he traces the life and 
adventures of the sole surviving hope of the continuation of 
the line of Earls of Ffowlsmere.from his cradle to his accession 
to the richest earldom in Great Britain. The babyhood period 
furnishes our author a field for noting that though in the stern 
necessity of “facing the cross of woman’s curse, my lady and 
Mrs. Ginx are one” (p. 27), there is all the difference in the 
nursing, the christening, the hopes set upon the future of the 
little stranger who is the visible sign and memorial in each case 
of this critical encounter. Lord Bantam, as the manner is in 
his rank of life, was consigned to a highly respectable human 
feeding-bottle for that sustentation which Ginx’s mother more 
naturally gave to all her babes, one after another, at first hand. 
There is great force in the chapter where the Countess directs the 
obsequious apothecary or accoucheur to procure a proper person, 
“baptised, confirmed, and properly churched, youknow, and don’t 
get a shocking person with red hair, whatever you do!” (p. 37) 
to wet-nurse the little Bantam, which, in spite of his mother’s 
antipathies, had come into the world with a “ head the colour 
of a Maltese ofange.” The poor woman’s child, meanwhile, 
had to be farmed out, and was dead by the end of the eight 
months which the woman Rackett spent ix /oco parentis to the 
lordly bantling. Meanwhile, he is christened by the Bishop of 
Dunshire, “a charming man, so brilliant, so well-bred, so per- 
fectly a man of the world, yet so pious, so sympathetic and 
sentimental, with such soft and delicate hands” (see Lady 
Ffowlsmere’s diary, p. 44), and oh! (tell it not out of the 
diary!) vaccinated from a very fine healthy child, which turns 
out to belong to “ the wife of that Shoemaker Broadbent, who 
is an infidel Chartist” (p. 48). It is to this early contamination 
that the Countess is to the end of her life represented as 
attributing the unaristocratic and levelling opinions of her son. 
There had been an elder brother, whose brief episode is not 
overdrawn nor uninstructive, but of whom it may suffice here 
to say, that having squandered untold sums in riotous living at 
Winton, Camford, and in town, he relieved his parents of their 
chief anxiety, and the world of his evil example, by dying 
before little Bantam was half fledged. Our hero, that he 
might not go the way of his brother, was reared at home, 
cultivated hot-house fashion by his sire, a Prig, or Whig of the 
first water, and sent to Oxbridge in due course, to develop all 
the crotchets of heterodoxy which he had learned of a Scotch 
tutor, Kelso, and to astonish the Union there with the fluency 
in speech which he had learnt from his father, at the expense 
of better acquirements, and which gained him the soudbriguet of 
“ Crowing Bantam.” 

Though at home, the rich Earl Ffowlsmere was a prig of the 
prigs, and his consort a leader of fashion and orthodoxy, the 
stars in their courses seem to have fought against our hero’s 
going in the way he should go, or growing to the form in 
which they desired the twig to be bent. What with that fatal 
oversight about vaccine matter from a Radical cobbler’s child, 
what with the Earl’s anxiety to make the boy cram every subject 
and perfect himself in the utterance of “ words without wit,” 
and what with the latitudinarianism of Kelso, which, when 
Bantam got to Oxbridge, led him to seek membership in the 
“Radish Club,” and “the Essenes,” the most advanced 
societies gud Republicanism and gud Freethinking in that ancient 
University, the history of Lord Bantam’s nonage would pre- 
sent a tissue of cross-purposes and blighted parental hopes, 
but that my lord and my lady had an instinctive confidence 
that their heir’s eccentricities were the mere outcome of 
inexperience, and that circumstances and_ responsibilities 
would bring him, all in good time, to the normal opinions and 
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calibre of a typical landed proprietor and a great Whig (we 
mean “ Prig”) magnate. Not that they had not several severe 
shocks to impair this transcepdental faith in the orthodoxy of 
blue blood. When young Bantam—“ Citizen Bantam” was 
the name he carried home from Oxbridge—approached the 
years of manhood, and his coming of age was to be celebrated 
in every county and principality in which the name of Ffowles- 
mere was a household word, it was painfully borne in upon his 
lady mother’s remembrance that “he was vaccinated from that 
Radical child” by his repudiating all desire that money should 
be spent on fétes which would only celebrate his own family’s 
monstrous selfishness. In a talk with his father, he did not 
disguise his sympathy with the Communists ; in another, he 
declined to come in for a seat in the House of Commons, 
under the auspices of the leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Lords, because he would not then be free to give 
unfettered vent to his democratic sympathies; and, at the 
coming of age, he perfectly horrified his father’s guests, “ dukes, 
marquises, earls, and their female correlatives,” by out-heroding 
Herod, if the expression can be used, and replying to the prole- 
tarian compliment of a Chartist address presented by the cob- 
bler Broadbent, in language as Republican and levelling as that 
of the deputation itself. At the close of the first volume, young 
Bantam bids fair to become a trouble to his aristocratic con- 
nections, whose good breeding and mi/ admirari training can 
alone have averted open rupture. We have given the merest 
sketch of the plot so far, and not paused to notice the 
occasional reflections on general or social politics, with which 
the author diversifies his narrative. But we must accord him 
the praise of having thrown great dramatic power into the last 
chapter of his first volume, where he has described Lord Ban- 
tam’s chance meeting with an old evicted tenant, Angus Mac 
Angus, whilst his father and he are deer-stalking with their 
aristocratic friends on the moors around Drumdrum Castle, 
N.B. The old man had caught him alone on what had been 
his “ain hairthstone,” snatched his gun from him in his vehe- 
mence, and gradually cooled down to the calmness of despair 
when he found the “ Airl’s son” was not so dead to conscience 
and deaf to pity as his father’s factor. He is going to make 
his bow, and return the young lord his gun, when catching 
sight of a fine buck, he obeys the impulse to shoot it, and in 
bringing it down “avenges on a poor beastie the wrong of them 
that put it in his place” (p. 202). 

“Then giving Bantam the gun, and taking off his bonnet and 
standing before the heir, a weird yet majestic embodiment of 
wrong and sorrow, he said solemnly : 

“TI warn ye before God that shall judge ye at the last, that 
should ye come to be laird o’ these braw lands, where yer 
fellow men and their fathers and their father’s fathers once 
freely enjoyed life and happiness, that ye remember your goot 
and pleasure is not all ye have to look to in what ye do. An 





unjust law may give ye right to evic’ an’ rob o’ home and lives . 


poor, weak, innocent folk that can’t resist ye: but there’s a 
duty above right, an’ a right above law, an’ a God above all— 
an’ if ye wrong the poor an’ escape yer punishment in this 
world, as ye are like to do, for it’s a bad one, ye must just make 
yer account to take it out elsewheres. Woe unto them that join 
hoose to hoose, that lay fied to field, till there be no place; that 
they may be placed alone in the midst of the airth!” With 
that Mac Angus plunged down a narrow bush-ridden cleft 
familiar to him, and about which, doubtless, he led a wild life, 
leaving Lord Bantam to ponder on the singular lesson that had 
just been read him, and to account to his friends for his mag- 
nificent shot. (pp. 202-3, vol. i.) 

This whole episode is conceived and worked out with a great 
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deal of force and home-truthfulness, and gives us an earnest of | are one or two articles of faith in his social creed which make 
Mr. Jenkins’ capacity for even higher and more serious flights | our hair to stand on end, e. g., the repeal of the law of settle- 


than he has yet ventured upon. But this is, perhaps, because 
we rate “ the grand” above “the sarcastic” in literature. Both 
in the first volume and the second there is ample proof that 
the author is a keen, caustic observer, of what goes on around 
him; and that he can so put on ‘paper his impressions as 
to give a dash of satire to most of his descriptions, and to tone 
down satire, occasionally, by apt use of sentiment and re- 
fection. Nor is he deficient in the secret of pathos, where he 
lists. 'We know few things more touching in modern novels 
than Dr. Dulcis’ death-scene in vol. ii. (198, &c.) to which we 
must refer our readers, as much for their own edification, as 
because our space is limited. Of course the predominant tone 
of the book is satirical. A fine field for this is the Borough 
Election, which comes off in the early part of vol. ii., and in 
which the author—not, perhaps, altogether without some right 
to speak from experience—unveils the secrets of Government 
whips, of election-managing attorneys, of canvassing and buying 
off opponents, and of “leading and driving” as they respect the 
party of progress and the party of obstruction. “The reins,” 
he moralizes, “ which are to direct a party of progress, must 
necessarily be looser than the curbs which are to hold in hand 
the party of obstruction. The Tartar will guide half a hundred 
wild and unsociable dogs in a pack, without reins, by his voice ; 
your aristocratic whip holds in his hampered four-in-hand with 
double curbs, and flogs them with an active lash. They are 
both masters in driving, and both succeed in getting out of 
their team the largest possible results, but their different tactics 
are owing to the difference in the animals” (ii. 83). 

We fear that Lord Bantam must have been unclubbable with 
party of progress or party of obstruction, and have afflicted the 
secret soul of the most experienced of whips. He had to be 
withdrawn, and that through the interposition of the Treasury, 
from his candidature for the borough of Woodbury ; but not 
very long afterwards his noble father’s family borough of Ffowls- 
mere conveniently found itself vacant forhim. He had scarce 
taken his seat before disaster befalls the Prig ministry, in re- 
counting the particulars of which the author defines a Prig, 
somewhat severely, “‘as a Fogy without principle, and a Radical 
without practice.” The rock on which the Cabinet split was 
the “ Redistribution of Seats Bill,” in the debates about which 
the sucking legislator made an ambitious speech against the 
Government of which his father was a member. The bill and 
Ministry were thrown out. ‘The young lord pleaded “his con- 
science” to his irate father, and the earl, with true Prig con- 
sistency “d——d his conscience” (ii. 92). It was natural, ot 
course, that a young M.P. of such prospects and such freedom 
from the ties of party, family, and tradition would be made the 
idol for a time of the irregulars in politics and religion. Fancy- 
ing that there was a great career before him, he “dedicated 
himself to the propagation of theories of free thought and free 
life,” and became, in effect, a pioneer of the Commune. It is 
satisfactory to find—for in reading this political novel it is 
scarcely a secondary task to note any expressions and senti- 
ments that help to. define the leading features of its author's 
political programme—that Mr. Jenkins thinks Lord Bantam 
would have done better “to regard less lofty but equally noble 
and more practical possibilities of good lying at his hands,” 
¢. g., “securing to the labourer healthier homes, better dwell- 
ings, facilities for internal and colonial transit ; for opening to 

ir energies the vast land resources Of the empire and encou- 
laging their development of them, improving their relations 
with their employers, and extending to them the benefits of 
ordinary and technical education” (p. 101). No doubt there 





| ment, and the cure of the evils of primogeniture ; but, as we 
| are Fogies, in Mr. Jenkins’ sense, this is not to be wondered 


at. On the whole the result of our examination of Mr. Jen- 
kins’ points of dissent from Lord Bantam’s opinions is to show 
that he is at any rate practical in his Radicalism, and that even 
his Radicalism, as far as we can see it in Lord Bantam’s his- 
tory, is like a certain often-quoted domestic animal under trying 
circumstances, “better than it looks.” At any rate he is too 
outright to carry about “a parliamentary conscience ;’ and, 
being himself superior to the “expediency” and the “ conver- 
sion” theories, which are so convenient to heads of govern- 
ments, when a party’s front has to be changed for the sake of 
continuance in office, he describes, with unaffected gusto, the 
Premier’s change of mind on the subject of the “ Reformation 
of the Episcopacy,” which is, in other words, the disestablish- 
ment question ;-his coquetting with the transmontane clergy, 
and so forth. 

But even better than the sketch of our hero’s political début 
and aspirations, is the account of his espousal of the “ Society 
for Developing the Mental and Moral Stamina of Women,” 
and through it of its leading spirit, the ultra-blue and very 
advanced honorary secretary, Lady Sophronia Enequil, whose 
adoption of the “ Eclectic Religion,” conveniently abridges the 


forms and ceremonies which, with ordinary mortals, precede the 


entering into the holy estate of matrimony. Lady Ffowlsmere 
had thrown Bantam in the way of most eligible and fashionable 
daughters of Belgravia, but they were not for him. The snare 
in which he was caught was laid at the meeting of the Society 
above named, where he and a certain fluent and shallow Mr. 
Chatters were the sole male exceptions to the female character of 
the gathering, and where, by virtue of the most prominent feature 
of her countenance, Lady Sophronia first subjected him toa bond- 
age of nasal duress (p. 123). If “happy the wooing that’s not 
long a-doing,” their’s‘must have been a blessed courtship indeed ; 
and we must say that the most humorous part of the book, to 
our thinking, consists in the caution administered by the earl to 
his enamoured son against “women with long noses,” the 
dream which Lord Bantam dreamed in connection with that 
advice, and the proposal, which had so important an influence 
on his lordship’s future. Strong-minded and superior as the 
two young people deemed themselves, the details of the 
“popping” were, if possible, less philosophic than those of 
ordinary wooers, and when Sophronia succeeded in making it 
clear to her lover that she would be his wife, which was more 
definite than saying she would be his teacher, “ Lord Bantam 
clasped with his arm the waist of his enthusiastic companion, 
and in embracing Sophronia embraced the eclectic religion.” 
(p. 146.) We have no space to glance even at the rest of the 
period of Lord Bantam’s history between the date of his mar- 
riage, by civil contract, and his accession to the earldom and 
his family estates. It is a nice trait introduced by the author, 
that as little Bantams were born and nurtured, Lady Bantam 
grew less eclectic, and he leaves it to be inferred from the 
lesson of Dr. Dulcis’ Christian death-bed that Lord Bantam 
too would in time shake off his religious or irreligious eccentri- 
cities, and relapse into comparative orthodoxy. Such certainly 
was the case as regards his very advanced politics. ‘The Earl’s 
excellent lessons upon his death-bed, were perhaps scarcely 
needed. Recoils and reactions are necessities of immature 
extremeness of views. When the young earl was apprized of 
the intention of old Broadbent and the Social Anti-Climax 
League to come to the castle as a deputation, and vote an 
address to him as their friend and champion, what did he do? 
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He armed the male domestics ; he sent to the nearest station 
for a detachment of police. Receiving the spokesman with 
silent and cold placidity, he was polite enough to hear out what 
he had to say. But when Broadbent pressed for his answer, 
and assured him that if he would put himself at their head, 
they would follow him to the death, it dawned upon them at 
last that circumstances alter cases, that an hereditary peerage 
must be true to itself and its associations, that a great allow- 
ance must be made for the different feelings with which landed 
proprietors én posse, and land- -— ' on a 
ed proprietors iz esse regard 
the preservation of the esta- 
blished order of things. The 
new earl’s answer to the de- 
putation closes the book, and 
is, in point of fact, its con- 
scious or unconscious moral : 
“No doubt—a—Mr. Broad- 
bent; but, Mr. Broadbent 
and my good friends, I—I— 
have lately had occasion to 
reconsider with some care the 
subject of your address ; and 
—in fact, gentlemen—I have 
changed my mind.” (p. 230.) 

We have given a longer 
sketch of “Lord Bantam” 
than we at first intended, 
because it was impossible 
otherwise to do justice to a 
book which will probably ex- 
cite different kinds of criti- 
cism, and which is the less 
likely to command strong and 
vigorous backing, because its 
politics are those of the gang- 
way, than either of the op- 
posed sides of Parliamentary 
warfare. There are many 
points where we should be 
sorry to go the lengths of the 
author ; many where we agree 
with him to a great extent ; 
a few, it should be added, 
where we cannot trace his 
views to a sound germ and an 
honest desire to improve the 
lot of his poorer fellow-coun- 
trymen. We are quite sure 
that, if he can find interme- 
diate themes between “‘Ginx’s 
Baby” and “ Lord Bantam,” = = : E 
many will rejoice to read 
and profit by his handling of 
them. 
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present moment nothing but the last-mentioned causes exist to 
induce fresh expeditions in this direction. There are many 
doubtless, whom love of adventure alone would attract to these 
inhospitable regions beyond the Asttic circle, and Dr. Hayes js 


| probably one of the number, while science has still to solve the 





THE ICEBERG CASTLE, 
(From Hayes’ “ The Land of Desoiation.”) 


question whether the long-held theory of an open polar sea 
can be converted into fact. An open sea in high latitudes has 
indeed been frequently announced only to be denied by 
subsequent navigators, whose vessels have been frozen up on 
- . earners ~~, the very spot proclaimed by 
as ' their predecessors to be a 
SS : sea. Dr. Kane, however, in 

: 1854, or rather one of his 
companions, reached a point 
somewhat above the 81st de. 
gree of latitude, where he 
found a sea which he viewed 
from an elevation of nearly 
600 feet without a limit, 
moved by a heavy swell, free 
| of ice, and dashing in surf 
against a rock-bound shore. 

| Dr. Hayes, too, in his “ Open 
Polar Sea,” describes a similar 
scene, and it remains for 
others to see whether these 
waters, like those of Captain 
Penny and Captain Inglefield, 
are to be found ice-bound and 
impassable in future winters. 
The present narrative of 
Dr. Hayes, however, does 
not lead us to such high lati- 
tudes as those to which we 
have just been referring. This 
is but the story of a summer 
excursion, mere play work to 
the veteran Arctic voyager, 
the companion of Kane in the 
severe trials of 1853, 1854, 
and 1855, and the chro- 
nicler of his own exploits in 
his journey to the “Open 
Polar Sea.” The ‘ Panther,” 
which conveyed the party on 
this expedition in the summer 
of 1869, appears to have been 
the property of an artist cele- 
brated in the United States 
for his pictures of Arctic sce- 
nery—a vessel remarkably 
well adapted for battling with 
the ice of Baffin’s Bay, ca- 
| pable of charging an iceberg 
| and clearing apassagethrough 
= a it, and with a remarkable 
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The Land of Desolation, By J. J. Haves, M.D. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.) 

The hope of discovering a north-west passage has long 
ceased to act as an incentive in Arctic voyages, but it was that 
spur which first led John Davis to light on the “land of deso- 
lation,” better known to the civilized world as Greenland. The 


search for Sir John Franklin and his ill-fated expedition led to 
exploration which perhaps the mere love of adventure and the 
pursuit of science would have failed to suggest, but at the 


faculty for striking on sunken rocks without receiving any 
appreciable damage. The leisurely mode of proceeding of the 
artist proprietor in his search for sketches enabled Dr. Hayes 
to investigate closely the nature of the glaciers running from 
the table-land of Greenland to its western coast, and the 
formation from these of the icebergs, which throng Baffin and 
Melville Bay, and are so often the bane of Liverpool traders. To 
us the most interesting parts of his book are those which relate 
to these subjects. 
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The glacier which afforded Dr. Hayes the best opportunity 
of survey, and also the rare sight of the birth of an iceberg, 
was one at the head of the fiord of Sermitsialik, some dis- 
tance up the west coast of Greenland from Julianashant and | 
Cape Farewell. The “Panther” was lying on the calm 
surface of the fiord, a short distance from the face of the 
glacier, when this nativity took place, or, to use the Green- 
land phrase, when it was found that the glacier was going to 
«calve.” The actual birth Dr. Hayes shall himself describe :— | 

“J heard a loud report (he says), but could not at once 
distinguish the source of it. An instant afterwards it was 
repeated, now louder than before. It resembled the first warning 
sound of a coming earthquake. I could now see that a portion 
of the glacier was being lifted by the water.” A great wave 
was rolled back with this upward movement, and dashed fiercely | 
against the icebergs that lay farther down the fiord. Another 
instant, and the — 
sound, which was | 
beiore so deep 
and loud, broke 
through the air 
with a crash that 
was like the dis- 
charge of heavy 
artillery near at 
hand. I knew now | 
that a crack had 
opened in the ice- 
stream, and that a 
mass had been dlis- 
engaged. 

“The position 
of the crack was 
quickly apparent, 
and we could see 
that a fragment of 
enormous propor- 
tions had been set 
atliberty. It first 
reared itself aloft, 
as if it were some 
huge leviathan of 
the deep indued 
with life, and was 
sporting its un- 
wieldy bulk in the 
hitherto undisturb- 
ed waters. 

“The crack had now opened wide. ‘The detached frag- 
ment plunged forward ; the front, which had been rising, then 
sank down, while the inner ‘side rose up, and volumes of 
water, that had been lifted up with the sudden motion, poured 
fom its sides hissing into the foaming and agitated sea. 
Thus an iceberg had been born.” 

This vivid description of the advent of the “newborn child 
ofthe Arctic frosts” is accompanied by some excellent plates, 
exhibiting the glacier in its various aspects, and affording ma- 
enal assistance in appreciating the perils to be undergone in 
wihessing the birth of such a baby monster. 

There can be no doubt from this description, and that of 
4 similar event subsequently seen by Dr. Hayes, that the 
fomation of an iceberg is sometimes at any rate an event by 
nO Means.gradual or quiet. 

x. Kane was of opinion that the generally-received idea 
of icebergs being formed in the way thus described was at 
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variance with the regulated and progressive action of nature, 
and he rather concluded that the énormous masses of the 


— * 


| glaciers are propelled step by step, and year by year, until, 


reaching water capable of supporting them, they are floated 
off, without shock or confusion. 
The ocular evidence of Dr. Hayes disproves Dr. Kane’s 


| theory to be, at any rate, universally true, and we should be 
| inclined to think that, with regard to the larger icebergs at 


all events, which are broken from a glacier face of two or 
three hundred feet in height from the surface of the water, 
the disruption is likely to be always as sudden, and accom- 
panied with as much commotion as those witnessed by Dr. 
Kane. 

The slowness with which icebergs travel in their southward 
course, and the fact that a very small number comparatively 
ever reach warmer seas will readily account for the numbers 
which throng the 
northern seas, and 


which led Dr. 
Kane to expect 
that the general 


theory could only 
be consistent with 
the air and water 
of those regions 
being in perpetual 
commotion ; one 
fearful succession 
of explosive deto- 
nations and pro- 
pagated waves be- 
ing the result of 
such a process of 
birth: a state of 
circumstances cer- 
tainly the very re- 
verse of fact, for 
the profound still- 
ness usually per- 
vading the Arctic 
regions is the con- 
stant topic of all 
who have passed 


= & i - much time in those 


GLOBE. parts. 

The gradual ad- 
vance of the glacier 
down the moun- 
tain gorges is beyond all question, and, indeed, is only similar to 
what has been observed with regard to the high glaciers. 
On a visit to one Greenland glacier Dr. Hayes was accom- 
panied by an inhabitant of the country, who distinctly re- 
membered green slopes where now is stretched an impene- 
trable mass of ice. From his own observations Dr. Hayes 
discovers the advance of the Greenland glacier to be from 
five to eight inches daily, a rather slower rate of progress 
than that of the Alpine, which is from six to fourteen inches ; 
and he points out also another marked difference between 
the glaciers of the two countries, inasmuch as the ends of the 
glaciers of the Alps descending into a lower and warmer 
level are melted off, “and disappear, as the end of a tallow 
candle would disappear if held near a hot stove,” while this 
Greenland glacier “ reaches the sea in all the glory of its cold 
and crystal hardness.” Both, however, finally reach the same 
goal, though in different shapes. 











=. 


“The land of desolation,” however, is not confined to a dis- 
cussion of glaciers. Amongst other amusing incidents we have 
a bear hunt in Melville Bay under steam, the first attempt, we 
should think of the kind, and, moreover, eminently successful, 
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the “ Panther” apparently tearing through the ice much faster | 


than a bear with cubs under her charge was able to pass over 
it. But the incident which of all others showed the excellent 
qualities of the vessel which carried the expedition was one 
which happened in the harbour of Upernavik. The “ Panther” 
and another vessel in harbour, the ‘“ Constantia,” a Dane, were 
ready to sail, and the Yankee captain offered the sailing vessel 
assistance in the shape of towing her out of harbour. Shortly 
previous to starting a small iceberg had drifted into the middle 
of the harbour, and grounded mainly in front of the two vessels. 
The “Constantia” managed to avoid the berg, and move off 
under oars, while the steamer lay helpless—a butt for the 
taunts of the more fortunate sailer. But the “ Panther” proved 
equal to the occasion. 

“Our captain, vexed“by the detention (and these taunts did 
not in the least soothe him), was evidently coming to a despe- 
rate determination. ‘Pay out chain,’ he shouted from the 
bridge. Then he rang his bell to ‘back astern.’ The vessel 
moved away from the berg as far as the chain would let her go, 
and then he rang again, ‘ Ahead, full speed.’ Down the ‘ Pan- 
ther’ came with a steady helm, and with her iron forefoot she 
took the iceberg fairly in the middle. The shock was terrific, and 
there was a great scattering of men on the deck and of plates 
in the pantry, but fortunately the iceberg at that point was 
sloping, and the ‘ Panther’ slid up about five feet out of the 
water, which partly broke the force of the blow. Then she slid 
back again, luckily with her masts all standing. The ‘ Con- 
stantia’s’ people cheered us, and we backed off again and went 
at the iceberg once more, with the same result ; we did not 
budge or damage it in any way further than to splinter off frag- 
ments which covered the sea all around us. But the berg was 
then at the centre where we had struck; and the captain, 
growing more and more determined, backed off and butted 
away at the berg again and again, until finally the sixth effort 
proved successful. The berg split with a fearful sound. The 
two masses, each pivoted on the bottom, rolled over with a 
great swash; the ‘ Panther’ sheered ahead between the frag- 
ments, and then picking up our anchor, to the universal 
astonishment, we steamed out of the harbour in triumph, and 
kept our promise to the ‘ Constantia.’ ” 

This account is too circumstantial to admit a suspicion of 
exaggeration, and we think our naval constructors may take 
the “Panther” as a model for their next steam ram, which 
may then stand a better chance in a collision with vessels of 
ordinary construction than the last that was turned out from a 
Government yard. 

The one blemish to this book is the frequent presence of a 
gentleman going by the name of the “Prince.” In what 
capacity he was a member of the expedition does not appear, 
“but he is distinguished solely for amorous propensities, which 
he practises on every possible occasion on which he meets 
with a member of the sex, which in the “land of desolation” 
is not generally fair, and possibly not more frail than fair. 
We often wished that the “ Prince” had been left at home, 
or at any rate that Dr. Hayes had not flattered his vanity by 
making so frequent mention of him. In spite of the “ Prince,” 
however, any one who feels an interest in Arctic doings will 
not, we think, fail to be pleased with the narrative of the 
adventures recorded in this volume. It is the work of one 
who is thoroughly master of the subject with which he deals, 
and finding, as he appears to do, no inconvenience in living in 
an air with the temperatureat zero, he treats the subject con amore. 
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Rudimentary Magnetism: being a Concise Exposition of the 
General Principles of Magnetical Science. By Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., &c. Secoéhd Edition, revised and enlarged 
by Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S. London: Lock. 
wood and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 
1872. 

The progress made from year to year in scientific knowledge 
by the discovery of new facts, and the elucidation of occult 
phenomena, is so rapid and continuous, that a text-book, to be 
really useful to the student in any particular science, must have 
its information supplemented and modified in successive edi- 
tions, so as to keep pace with the latest discoveries and 
experimental observations. This is especially the case with 
respect to the powers and application of magnetism. Searching 
and accurate experiments have brought to light many fresh 
data, not only of startling interest as scientific principles, but 
in many instances of great practical utility. 

In this valuable little volumne, Dr. Noad has done excellent 
service to the student of magnetical science. He has accom. 
plished a revision and enlargement of Sir W. Snow Harris’ 
exposition of the general principles of magnetism, in a most 
satisfactory manner, by amalgamating in a single volume the 
three parts of the author's original edition, without attempting 
to alter in any degree the general character or style of the 
work, only making such additions here and there as the pro- 
gress of science seemed to render necessary, in relation “ princi- 
pally to Faraday’s latest researches in magnetism, and to the 
recent important investigations by the Astronomer Royal and 
others respecting the deviations of the compass in iron ships.” 

For these important additions to the original work the pre- 
sent editor is responsible, as well as for the whole of chapter 
viii., in which “an attempt is made to give a succinct account 
of the progress of terrestrial magnetism during the last twenty 
years.” 

We are indebted to Dr. Noad, therefore, for a very consider- 
able portion of the present publication, i.e., for such revision 
and additions to Sir W. S. Harris’ original treatise as render it 
a complete text-book containing all necessary information on 
the principles of magnetism, as the science is understood at 
the present time. Not only will the scientific student find this 
small volume an invaluable book of reference, but the general 
reader, and the intelligent schoolboy, will find in it as much to 
interest as to inform his mind. ‘Though a strictly scientific 
work, its subject is handled in a simple and readable 
style. 


Tyre. The Seatonian Prize Poem for 1871. By the Rev. 
H. C. G. Mout, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: Deighton and Bell. 1871. 


A press of other matter has delayed until now our notice of 
a poem by Mr. Moule, which, if it does not excel, at least quite 
equals his previous Seatonians, and his poems suggested by 
the “Acts of the Apostles,” of which we wrote last year in 
these pages. In a self-chosen parochial life this cultivated and 
deeply-read scholar devotes the gift of poesy, which is in him, 
to the themes which are most in keeping with his sacred calling 
and occupation, and teaches a lesson to his brethren that there 
are subjects and characters meeter for verse in Holy Writ than 
in all the range of myth and fable and romance. Not that Mr. 
Moule, or any sound thinker, would despise the field offered by 
the latter. No one knows better than he does how to suck 
the honey of ancient poetry, and to transfer its sweetness to 
his favourite strains and musings.. He has eminently accom- 


plished this in his poem of “Tyre,” in which the wealth of 
classical reminiscences of its antique fame and glory blend 











‘ well-stored classical study. 
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with its eventful tale, and serve as a contrast to its present 
decay and desolation. His motto “Si cognovisses et tu, que ad 
vm tibi,’ is the key to his treatment of his subject, and 
though he opens artistically with a sketch, as in a picture, of 
Tyre’s present low estate— 
“The while along the beach, the beach bestrewn 
With flutes of shivered columns, hoary wreck 
Of gates and temples fallen, a dripping shroud 
Of nets and cordage steams beneath the sun ”— 


he soon soars to the high argument of its elder glories, 
what time its navies explored perhaps seas as far north as the 
Arctic circle (see v. 51, and note p. 23), or convoyed south- 
ward the cedars for Solomon’s Temple. An extremely fine 
e (vv. 180—220), describes the full tide of Tyre’s pleni- 

tude of mercantile prowess and renown with an affluence of 


detail which bespeaks a memory impregnated with the rich | 


imagery of the prophetic books, and a taste and grace born of 
At its zenith, however, there is 
one thing lacking to Tyre’s greatness. It is not built upon 
religion, or thankfulness to the Giver of temporal good things 
aswell as of spiritual. A natural train of thought justifies a 
transition to the present and future of England, and, had we 
space, we should like to quote the highly poetic verses in 
which the poet sings of her glories, and commemorates the 
merch of her civilization. But better and more wholesome is 
the warning with which he concludes; and this must suffice, 
by way’of extract, for our samples of a poem, which we cannot 
but regard as breathing at once the grace of classic minstrelsy 
and the high-toned flights of sacred song :— 


“But oh! beware, dear glorious land, nor slight 
The silent-warning past. If sense of power 
From ever-growing science, if thy skill 
And multiplied experience in all arts 
Of peace and grandeur ; if thy wealth and fame, 
Thy hopes and thy success, betray thee on 

. From the straight road of virtue and the law 
Of Him, whose name is Holy : and whose face 
Has shone with clearest rays of all on thee ; 
Should thou despise his oracles, and call 
Darkness his light, and rear an idol-fane 
To self, to man : then calculate no more 
A prosperous fate, nor trust thy circling waves, 
Thy gallant mariners and all their craft 
Of tides and stars, the illimitable growth 
Of thy broad cities, and foundations old 
Of thy imperial Commonwealth slow-reared : 

But gaze awhile, and in the solemn light 

Of revelation, on the eldest born, 

The ancestral foundress of thy wealthy line : 

And fear from Him who changes not, nor waves 

His right, an end deserved, the Doom of Tyre.”—p. 21. 


Absit omen / 


The Mistress of Langdale Hall: a Romance of the West 
Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie Kerrie. London: S. 
Tinsley. 

“The Mistress of Langdale Hall” is a domestic novel, and 
teads like a story founded on fact, which it professes to be. 
tale, simply and quietly told, is divided into eight parts, 
first of which is heavy and badly written. If the reader's 
patience carries him to the second part, he will find his interest 
won, and probably go on to the end. At the commencement 
part we find original verses by the author. We have : 

been unable to discover what purpose they serve. They are of 
to value in themselves, and do not help the prose. The author 
evidently a liking for the word “ russet,” and is poetically 














struck over a “beck” that “flows.” In the second verse we 
find :— 
“ The deck flows swiftly from the moor, 
Dashed with dull vxsset stains.” 
These lines are not strong enough to bear repetition, and in 
the third verse we find the “ beck ” flowing again : 
“So long as the deck flows down from the moor.” 


Neither is this sufficient for the author. She makes the 
beck to flow again, but we are not told this time that it is 
from the moor : 

“The deck flows darkened past.” 
Then again we have : 
“ Shadowed with russe/, purple and pall.” 


We should not mention these bits of rhyme, only that they 
are characteristic of the story. In the descriptive pieces there 
are repetitions throughout. If a landscape is to be pictured, 
we are told invariably that, the fountains before the hall were 
playing, and the pigeons cooing. Pigeons are made to coo 
from beginning to end, coupled with continual mention of 
“ stately portals” and “mullioned windows.” Altogether, we 
think the story is well told. We have, however, pages of bad 
writing. We never remember to have met with so many 
adjectives in any composition as in the first part of this novel, 
which we are inclined to think is by a second person. Here 
is an example: ‘ Yonder, amid the trees, glowed the tranquil 
waters of the lake, nearer at hand splashed the foaming cata- 
racts of the fountains, casting showers of spray on the glistening 
pebbles of the walks.” “The bright borders of flowers; the 
glittering fountains, the white-starred jasmine mantling the 
deep set casements with the silvery rays sparkling on the 
diamond panes.” Or, in introducing a character, the author 
says :—“ Most probably she was handsome and youthful, for 
her veil was drawn closely over her face.” The reason for this 
conjecture is scarcely strong enough. Mark Twain, in relating 
his Eastern travels, tells us that most of the ladies in the land 
of harems veil to hide their ugliness. “This was some time a 
paradox” but time gave it proof. The tendency is not to 
cover a pretty face: “If ladies be but young and fair they 
have the gift to know it,” and the desire to show it. 


The Sunday Afternoon. Fifty-two brief Sermons. By J. Bap- 
win Brown, B.A. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
1871. 

These short sermons, actually preached in Mr. Brown's 
chapel, have been published by him for the purposes of family 
and of private reading, and whilst they all bear upon the direct 
work and teaching of the Gospel, they enforce very practically 
certain lessons of Christian faith and duty. Thoughtful and 
reflective, and, so far as we have examined them, sufficiently 
doctrinal, they speak to readers and hearers in a plain work-a- 
day spirit of religious exhortation, and are likely to prosper in 
the work and in the sphere for which they are destined. “ The 
faithful in dark days,” “The dignity of the secular calling,”, 
‘The martyrs,” are all sermonettes calculated to edify. Per- 
haps in that one on the text, “ Ye do shew forth the Lord’s 
death,” we might have desired a more explicit and direct con- 
sideration of the Sacrament which commemorates the death of our 
Blessed Lord ; but, generally speaking, the “‘ fifty-two sermons” 
do not fail of their mark; and it is a very great recom- 
mendation to them, that an ordinary reader can peruse any 
one of them in ten minutes. The laconic old Duke of Wel- 
lington, when asked “What a sermon should be about?” 
replied, “ About five minutes.” These are a step towards the 
ducal ideal. 














Nature's Mighty Wonders. By Richarp Newton, D.D. 


London: S. W. Partridge and Co. 

The title of this little book is a somewhat ambitious one, 
but the writer, in a modest preface, professes only to present 
“a few flowers gathered as specimens from God’s great garden.” 
He takes for his text the passage “ All Thy works shall praise 
Thee, O Lord,” and the ten chapters of which the book con- 
sists are devoted to the explanation of the manner in which 
the works of the Creator give Him praise. It seems to be 
admirably adapted for children’s use, since it eschews long 
scientific terms, and the language is simple and intelligible. 
The book is very tastefully bound, and the paper and type are 
excellent. Moreover it can boast of a large number of excel 





“CAN ANY UNDERSTAND THE SPREADING OF THE CLOUDS?” 
(From Newton's “ Nature's Mighty Wonders.”) 


lent illustrations by Birket Foster, J. Gilbert, and others, which 
tend greatly to increase its value as a gift-book for little 
ones. 


Homo versus Darwin. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

We have read this little book with great interest, and can 
cordially recommend it to all who would care to see, in few 
words, the extent to which the great naturalist reasons upon 
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| suppositions when facts fail him. The book is cast in the 
| form of a judicial inquiry, conducted day by day, and finished 
| in six days’ sitting. The case is referred for arbitration to 
Lord C., before whom Homo and Darwin appear as plaintiff 
and defendant, and each is allowed to speak for himself, but 
avoiding unfairness as far as possible to the defendant, he is 
allowed to state his case, and answer objections by quoting 
passages from his own womt. A quotation from one of these 
scenes in court where the three dramatis persone take a part 
will best give an idea of the nature of the work. 


“ Zord C.—What comes next ? 

“ Darwin.—‘ The anthropomorphous apes,’ iy lord, ‘ guided 
probably by instinct, build for themselves temporary platforms ; 
but as many instincts are largely controlled by reason, the 
simpler ones, such as this of building a platform, might readily 
pass into a voluntary and conscious act’ (vol. i. p. 53). 

“ Homo.—Here again, my lord, Mr. Darwin is dealing, not 
with facts, but with probabilities. The apes of which he speaks 
were ‘guided frobadly by instinct ;’ this instinct might pass 
into ‘a voluntary and conscious act.’ There is nothing cer- 
tain here, my lord. Mr. Darwin is again using his imagination 
in reasoning with us. Besides, if the instinct of an ape, in 
building a platform, mig/t¢ pass into a voluntary and Conscious 
act, might not the instinct of a bird in building a nest do the 
same ; or the instinct of a mole in burrowing in the ground? 

“ Darwin.—The orang, my lord, is known to cover itself at 
night with the leaves of the Pandanus ; and Brehm states that 
one of his baboons used to protect itself from the heat of the 
sun by throwing a straw mat over its head. 

“Tn these latter habits we probably see the first steps towards 
some of the simpler arts, namely, rude architecture and dress, 
as they arose amongst the early progenitors of man (vol. i. 
P- 53). 

“ Lord C.—It would be to some purpose if Mr. Darwin could 
show that the orang’s covering itself with leaves is a recent in- 
vention on its part. 

“ Homv.—I have known a dog, my lord, to work its way 
under straw, and even under a blanket, to keep itself warm in 
cold weather ; and it is well known that cattle will seek the 
shade of trees as a screen from the heat of the sun. As for 
the baboon, we may regard it as taking a first step in archi- 
tecture, when it makes the straw mat for the purpose of screening 
itself from the heat, or improves on this method of protection 
by some invention of its own. 

“ Lord C.— How is it if the orang has taken a first step in 
architecture, that it does not proceed to take a second? 

“ Homo.— And how is it, my lord, that even man itself cannot 
teach the brute to do so? 

“ But Mr. Darwin has no answer for such questions.” 


Those who would like to see some of the main points of 
Darwinism briefly stated and cleverly answered will, we venture 
to think, find what they want here. And all will find comfort 
too, when the suggestion is not a pleasing one that they are 
descended from the “ larvz of marine Ascidians.” 


Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise. Par Let CHEVALIER DE CHATE- 
LAIN. Vol. V. Londres: Rolandi, Berners Street. 


Before saying a word on the translations in this volume, we 
must enter our protest against the outrageously bad taste which 
the writer shows in abusing his critics, and not only them, but 
the editors of papers in which their criticisms appear. It 1s 
certainly no concern of ours to hold a brief for the Atheneum, 
but it is in our opinion lamentable to find a man of education 





and talent calling Mr. Hepworth Dixon “satané farceur, 

















See 


because one of his contributors had expressed an unfavourable 


opinion 


of a book placed before him forreview. This probably | 
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accounts for the Chevalier de Chatelain’s works not being | 
better known than they are, for many would throw aside without 
any notice, favourable or unfavourable, a volume, the writer of 
which might perhaps subject them in their turn to a similar 


tirade of coarse and inexcusable abuse. 
inthe hopes that the writer may not only 
not repeat this rudeness in another 
yolume, but may be induced to remove, so 
far as possible, the great mistakes he has 
already made, we will turn to the pleasanter 
task of making the few remarks our space 
will allow on these translations. 

The most important of these are 
the rendering of certain scenes from 
“Hamlet,” and “King Lear,” and all 
“Richard III.” There is no country in 
Furope where Skakespeare has been SO 
little read, and so little understood, as in 
France; and since French criticism is 
superior to that of any other country, it 
seems obvious that the explanation lies in 
the fact of the French translations having 
hitherto been little better than travesties. 
It is, therefore, no small praise to be able 
to say that here we find intelligent appre- 
ciation. It would be unfair, however, to 
stop here, and to refrain from adding that, 
though it would be impossible in the 
French language to do any thing like the 
justice to Shakespeare that the German 
tongue admits of, yet, that these attempts 
are, considering the difficulty of the trans- 
lator’s task, in many respects admirable. 
The Chevalier has not contented himself 
with selecting passages from our well- 
known poets, but has brought before us, in 
new garb, some beautiful verses from many 
poets of less note, and his brave indepen- 
dence in not binding himself by the laws 
of literary fashion, and rescuing these 
verses from oblivion, tempts us to alter an 
old passage, and to say that in this case 
many a “ sacer vates,” will, perhaps, escape 
being forgotten, because he has now met 
with one who is “fortis.” We must con- 
fine our quotations to two stanzas taken 
from Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” and re- 
luctantly take leave of what, with the ex- 
ceptions named, is a valuable work. 

Las ! hélas! sur la rareté, 

De la chrétienne charité ! 

Sous le soleil, sous sa lumiére 
Eclairant toute une cité, 
Grouillant dans son immensité 
D’humains sur une fourmiliére, 
Elle n’avait, en vérité, 

Pas de gite. . . . la pauvre hére 
Les sentiments de sceur, de frére, 
Aussi ceux de pére et de mére, 
Tout cela s’était éclipsé ; 
L’amour, ce baume tutélaire, 








Qui soutient méme un cceur froissé, 


Etait éteint ; Dieu délaissé! 





The Churchman's Shilling Magazine. 1871. Vol. X. Edited 
by CuHaRLEs Mackeson. London: Houlston and Sons. 
This magazine has been so frequently mentioned in our 
pages, as each of its monthly parts appeared, that it would be 
going over old ground to give a description of its contents. To 
any readers, however, who do not turn to the heading “ Maga- 





A WINTER’S WALK. 
(From “ The Churchman's Shilling Magasine.’’) 


| zines,” and who may be desirous of meeting with a periodical 


| fitted for family reading to members of the Church of England 


| 


(though there is no reason why many of the articles should not 
prove interesting to members of other communities), we can 
confidently recommend the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine as 


| containing many papers of considerable ability, some of them 





| 
| 
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by well-known writers. In addition to the usual combination 
of fiction and more important topics, there are notes of the 
month, which are a useful résumé of what has been going on, 
and also some “ Notes on Books.” Our specimen illustration 
forms the frontispiece of this volume, and is the accompaniment 
to some pretty verses. 


Poetry for Children. By Cuarutes and Mary Lamp. Edited 
and Prefaced by Richard Herne Shepherd. London: 
B. M. Pickering. 1872. 


In days when the public has so far forgotten Charles Lamb 
and his sister, that two or three journals actually misinterpreted 
the counsel for the defence of poor Mr. Watson, as quoting the 
case of Mary Lamb murdering her fa¢her in a fit of mental 
aberration, one is glad that there are some to whom any me- 
mentoes of a noble and :self-devoted pair are still precious. 
Far better than routing out of the top shelves to which they 
are consigned the prurient plays of Mrs. Aphra Behn, is the 
simple and wholesome endeavour to recall to modern readers 
the quaint, quiet, practical strains of one who has a good title 
to firs* rank amongst English humorists, and an equally good 
one to an exceptional command of pathos; one, too, whose 
devotion to his sister so led him to identify himself with her, 
that, save in Talfourd or Procter’s recollections, it is difficult 
in these poems, or in the Tales from Shakespeare, to distin- 
guish the one from the other. Mr. Herne Shepherd has repub- 
lishéd what appeared originally in 1809, as “Poetry for 
Children,” by the author of “ Mrs. Leicester’s School ;” and 
he is on the look-out, it would seem, for other poems of a 
kindréd nature, which the same authors are known to have 
written jointly, but which have hitherto eluded the most diligent 
search, \In the volume before us we have to guess or divine 
which i$ Elia’s work, and which Mary’s ; and this gives zest 
and interest to a perusal in itself a labour of love. The mass 
of the poems, indeed, recalls us to a date when children were 
children, and when to be natural was a greater charm than to 
be artificial ; and so two or three simple fables, with as simple 
morals appended, 2 visit to the beasts in the Tower (which of 
us can go back so far, or would like to own to it if he could ?), 
an allegory and’a didactic piece of a plain and intelligible drift 
and purpose, form the backbone and substance of the thin but 
pleasant volume which is published by Mr. Basil Pickering, a 
publisher deserving of the praise of being “his father’s son” 
as to discrimination and spirit in his calling. 

The gem of the volume is “ Hester,” a little elegy on the 
young Quakeress with wliom Charles Lamb fell ¢aci#/v in love 
and whose early death he mourned for, as we learn in Talfourd’s 
Letters, i p. 144. Almost as pretty in its way is “ Helen,” a 
little ballad-like ditty, which may be attributed to Mary Lamb 
(69); but we shall quote, for its quaintness and flavour of the 
old dramatic vein, a “‘ Dialogue between a Mother and Child,” 
pp. 7°, 71. 

CHILD. 
O lady, lay your costly robes aside, 
Ne longer may you glory in your pride. 
MOTHER. 
Wherefore to-day art singing in mine ear 
Sad songs, were made so long ago, my dear? 
This day I am to be a bride, you know, 
Why sing sad songs, were made so long ago? 
CHILD, 


O mother, lay your costly robes aside, 
For you may never be another’s bride ; 
That line I learned not in the old sad song. 


— ee 
MOTHER. 
I pray thee, pretty one, now hold thy tongue, 
Play with the bride-maids, and be glad, my boy, 
For thou shalt be a second father’s joy. 
CHILD. 
One father fondled me upgn his knee; 
One father is enough, alone, for me. 


This is, as we have said, very quaint and old-fashioned, 
Might we suggest to Mr. Shepherd and the publisher, that they 
should have printed the first couplet and verse 1. of the child's 
second couplet, in inverted commas. Otherwise the little 
volume is tenderly and lovingly edited, and its perusal may 
teach a good lesson of the simplicity which Charles Lamb would 
have had Coleridge prefer to his more congenial elaborateness, 


A sequel to Zwo Friends. 
London. 


By Dora GreEeEn- 
1871. 


Colloquia Crucis. 
WELL. Strahan and Co. 


The tone and style of this thoughtful volume is just what 
we should have expected of one whose poetry, if sometimes 
approaching mysticism, is always refined and graceful. Girding 
herself to the task of discussing the highest of themes, the 
cross, which is our profession’s symbol, she throws into the 
form of an argument between a male and a female friend the 
thoughts and lights in which the God-Man’s work in man’s 
redemption is most fully and strikingly presentable. The 
arguments and musings are saved from the risk of dulness by 
a wealth of illustrations, similitudes, and apposite anecdotes ; 
and these make “ Colloquia Crucis” just the volume for a leisure 
Sunday hour, to be read not.hurriedly, but drunk in with the 
calm delight and satisfaction which is the due tribute to so 
gracefully written a work. Men are not apt to read the lucu- 
brations of the other sex with confidence or teachableness of 
spirit, although very commonly, if the truth were told, they 
reverence in secret the religious tone of 2 woman’s thoughts 
which is “conspicuous by its absence” in their own. But if 
there is a dreamy pleasure in the pages of “ Colloquia Crucis,” 
yet there is thorough reality in its teaching. Very pertinent 
and very vivid, for example, is the anecdote in pp. 21, 22, 
apropos of the attraction of man, however lone and friendless, 
to the God of love and pity, of the appearance in a café at 
Damascus of a poor, naked, emaciated wretch, who like the 
demoniac of Scripture was lost for months in the wild country 
beyond the city. “This strange being came suddenly into 
the café, where all made way for him: he walked, however, to 
the further end of the room, where an elderly man, doubtless 
of high consideration, was seated. To him the poor stranger 
at once went up, sat down on the ground beside him, and laid 
his head upon his knee with the satisfied, afflicted look of one 
who has long been ‘ destitute, afflicted, tormented,’ but is now 
at rest. The appearance of the two men offered a strong con- 
trast ; but on the part of him who was sitting, clothed and in 
his right mind, there was no trace of shrinking and withdrawal 
from the advances of the naked maniac ; they were met with 
tender benignity, and without the expression of surprise: room 
was made for him, and refreshments of various kinds were 





brought. He had, it was evident, found his place.” There is 
another very noble passage (which we would quote, were it 
not that it were better that readers should read it in Miss 
Greenwell’s book) in the second chapter, about the thorough 
rooting of the doctrines of Christianity most chiefly, if not only, 
in the Christian family life. Hereupon is appended as a note 
a piece of poetry on the text “‘ Una est columba mea, perfecta 





mea” (Cant. vi. g), as sweet and graceful as the prose musings 
it illustrates. But we pass by it unquoted, to notice yet one 


more passage, that in which it is shown by several pertinent 
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instances how men’s hearts cleave, and the Kingdom of God 
owes its hastening, humanly speaking, to the man who bears 
his cross, and whose life has in it the element of sacrifice. The 
iast of the examples cited is “‘ Fra Thomas de Jesu,” sent from 
the Court of Portugal on a mission to Algiers, who stayed there 
yntil his death in prison, to console the captives it was out of 
his power to ransom. “ It is men like these,” muses the author, 
or like the many men and women who in our own age and 
country bury their hearts and lives in some great obscure work, 
known to none but God, and to those who have no friend but 
Him,—it is these alone, I have observed, who have the Christ- 
like power of winning, comforting, and reclaiming man’s 
wandering, perverted soul” (p. 89). Suchlike thoughts, thus 
eloquently syllabled up and down a striking book, are strung 
together in a manner fitted to teach the lesson of “ sursum 
corda,” &c. We heartily commend the tone, spirit, and attrac- 
tive power of the gifted writer of it. 


A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote, compiled from Authentic 
Sources. By G. H. Jennincs and W. S. JOHNSTONE. 
London : Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 1872. 


The publication of this collection of stories connected with 
St. Stephen’s must, we suppose, be characterized as opportune, 
albeit a session now implies such endless debate that neither 
members nor constituents have much leisure for reference to 
the past. “ Hansard,” we believe, is seldom opened, except 
forthe purpose of convicting a political opponent of incon- 
sistency, and that is a charge to which few statesmen now-a-days 
are ashamed to plead guilty. Still, for those who are happily 
blest with spare hours, there is a considerable amount of enter- 
tainment in the volume before us. The reader may compare 
by its means the tone and temper of past debates with the 
condition of things that now prevails in Parliament: he may 
judge for himself whether our national assembly has advanced 
in dignity, and whether the statesmen to whose hands our 
destinies are now committed surpass or fall behind those who 
once occupied their place. Not that Messrs. Jennings and 
Johnstone give us very abundant materials for forming a judg- 
ment on these points; but we take it for granted that the 
scraps of eloquence, wit, and humour, which appear among the 
“Personal Anecdotes,” are really illustrative of the characters 
towhich these anecdotes refer ; and, so far as we have tested 
them, we find them to be so. 

One example must suffice. There is no statesman whose 
oratory has acquired such fame as the Earl of Chatham; and 
yet the specimens of it which have come down to us are far 
from being numerous, and scarcely seem to justify his high 
reputation. But the following passage from one of his most 
celebrated speeches explains, in some degree, the power which 
he exerted in that stormy assembly of which he was so long 
the master. Alluding to that maxim of English law, that 
“every man’s house is his castle,” he exclaimed :—“ The poor- 
¢stman may, in his cottage, bid defiance to all the forces of 
the Crown. It may be frail, its roof may shake, the wind may 
blow through it, the storm niay enter, the rain may enter, but 
the King of England cannot enter! All his force dare not 
toss the threshold of the ruined tenement.” Of course, in 
reading these words, it is easy to criticise them as inflated and 

bastic ; but it must be remembered that they were spoken 
bya man whose whole manner and tone was so striking, that 
his bitterest enemies could not help listening to him in rapt 
attention. As Lord Macaulay says :—“ His voice, even when 
itsank to a whisper, was heard to the remotest benches ; and, 
When he strained it to its full extent, the sound rose like the 
swell of an organ of a great cathedral, shook the house with 








its peal, and was heard through lobbies and down staircases to 
the Court of Requests and the precincts of Westminster Hall.” 
Probably the statesman of our own days who comes nearest to 
the great commoner is John Bright ; and we regret to find that 
Messrs. Johnstone and Jennings have, in their quotations 
from his speeches, done greater justice to his wit than to his 
eloquence. 

One of the chief merits of the book before us is, that it 
enables us to trace to their source a variety of phrases which 
have become “household words” both within and outside the 
Parliamentary arena. Lord Russell’s “rest and be thankful” 
(a motto which his Lordship’s whole career has falsified), Mr. 
Bright’s “Cave of Adullam,” Lord Clarendon’s “ drifting into 
war,” and Lord Derby’s “ leap in the dark,” are all expressions 
which, to our ears, convey a vast amount of meaning—they are 
the key-notes to much of the history of our own times. 

The plan adopted in the volume under our notice is very 
simple. The first part relates to the history of Parliament, and 
is made up of quotations from Oldfield, Hallam, Pepys, 
Erskine May, and other authorities. In the second and largest 
part is an immense mass of gossip connected with M.P.’s of 
past and present times. And the third part includes a variety 
of miscellaneous aneedotes which do not readily fall under any 
distinctive heading. The entire work is really very entertain- 
ing, and, in a measure, instructive also. The compilers have 
searched in every quarter for suitable materials, and are, at 
least, entitled to great credit for their industry. 


Illustrated Map of London, C. Smith and Son, 63, Charing 
Cross. 


A pretty buff-coloured folding map, compactly bound in a 
red cloth cover, flat and oblong, just fitting neatly to the breast 
pocket of one’s surtout, is here issued as, surely, the handiest 
and clearest guide any one could possibly wish for through the 
vast labyrinth of our metropolis. London has long ago been 
aptly termed a province of houses. It covers an area of thirty 
miles. According to the last census, that of the 2nd April, 
1871; it numbers now very nearly four million of inhabitants. It 
is girdled and intersected by railways in every direction. It is 
thridded hither and thither, like a gigantic cobweb, by the wires 
of the electric telegraph. Divided into two very unequal halves 
by the river Thames, that silent highway, as it was formerly 
called, but as it can now no longer be designated truthfully, is 
crossed by a succession of as magnificent bridges as can any 
where be found on the surface of the globe. The tinting of 
this exquisitely clear and beautiful map of the great city is 
admirably arranged. The groundwork, as already intimated, is 
buff coloured. The streets, intersecting it like a network, are 
white. The river is blue, as are the ornamental pieces of water 
scattered about the capital—such as that in the private grounds 
of Buckingham Palace, or as those in St. James’s and Regent’s 
Park, as the round pond (but no, the round pond is not indi- 
cated), and the lake-like expanse of the Serpentine. Besides 
the four great railway bridges spanning the houses, distinct 
indication is here given of the ten important structures, several 
of them simply matchless in grandeur and symmetry, connecting 
the shores and banks of Surrey and Middlesex, namely, those 
of London, Southwark, Blackfriars, Waterloo, Westminster, 
Lambeth, Vauxhall, Chelsea, Albert, and Battersea. What is 
the distinctive feature of the publication here under notice, 
however, has yet to be particularized, meaning that through 
which it is entitled to be called Illustrated. All the public 
buildings are on the map itself, and in the respective localities 
recognizably delineated. They are so portrayed that they can 
be identified in every instance ata glance by the veriest stranger 
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or foreigner. Theatres, churches, palaces, monuments, every 


description of public building, structures of any importance and 
of every character, are here recognizable, far more readily and 
agreeably than by the ordinary dot and explanatory letterpress. 
The letterpress is here, of course, as well, but with it there are 
dainty little miniature drawings of the edifices themselves. The 
idea is excellent, and has been well carried out by the en- 
graver. 


The Daughters of Syria: a Narrative of Efforts. By the late 
Mrs. Bowen THompson. For the Evangelization of the 
Syrian Females. Edited by the Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. London: Seeley & Co. 


The well known Eastern traveller and explorer of the Holy 
Land has undertaken in this work an interesting, and doubtless 
a congenial task. The lady, whose noble and self-denying 
efforts for the re- ———___ 
clamation and im- 
provement of 
Syrian women, 
though now dead, 
still speaks in her 
works of love. 
The fact that this 
lady, single- 
handed and alone, | 
after commencing | 
in the year 1860 a | 
work entirely new, 
and, after nine 
years of toil, left 
behind her twenty- 
three schools, well 
established, con- 
tainingabout 1700 
pupils under fifty- 
six teachers, is a 
sufficient testimo- 
ny of the success | 
of her efforts. She | 
seemstruly tohave | 
been actuated by 
firmness, _single- 

_ ness ofaim,and the 
one desire to bring | 
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Lord Byron. A Biography: with a Critical Essay on Hig 
Place in Literature. By Karu Eze. Translated with the 
Author's sanction, and edited with notes. With - Portrait 
and Fac-simile. London; John Murray. 1872. 

Part I. 
Although it is conceivable that enough detractors of Lord 
3yron and his poetic genius still survive to raise the cry guo. 
usque tandem ? on the occasion of another biography, the truth 
is not less than truth that Karl Elze’s work is both salutary and 
seasonable. Salutary in the interests of biography, in so far as 
it is calculated to teach the modern makers of it that not 

“ quantity” but “ quality” is the secret of success in this walk 

of literature, and to encourage the spirits of intelligent readers 

with a hope that writers may yet return to the belief that all 





that need be said of a great poet or a great statesman may 
, best be said suc- 
| cinctly ; for this 
| cause chiefly, that 
if so said, it has 
the best chance 
of being read. 
And __ seasonable, 
because, though 
the _ pio-prurient 
imaginations of an 
American autho- 
| ress, in reference 
to that hackney- 
ed secret “the 
Byron _ scandal,” 
have failed to 
take lasting hold 
upon the public 
mind, and have 
met for the most 
part with the scorn 
which they de- 
served, there has 
| till now been 
wanting an inde- 
pendent weigher 
of probabilities 
and _improbabili- 
| ties, who, far re- 
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souls to Christ. - 


moved from per- 


The Pasha appears to have gauged her character when he | sonal influences either of sympathy or antipathy, might, upon 


said to her, after having failed in persuading her to compromise, 
“You cannot drive a straight furrow without a straight 
eye.” 

After a few words of introduction by the editor, some personal 
recollections of Mrs. Bowen Thompson, by her sister, take up 
the first chapter. Chapter II. is devoted to a “Story of the 
Massacre of 1860,” by the editor, and then Mrs. Thompson is 
allowed to tell her own tale in a series of selected letters, ‘‘so 
copious, so animated, and so full of detail, that an editor's 
work has been simply to select from abundant material what 
would most concisely present a continuous narrative.” 

The frontispiece contains a very pleasing portrait of the 
writer of these letters. There is an engraving of “ A Group in 
the British Syrian Schools at Beirut,” at p. 186. Also a photo- 
graph further on of “ British Syrian Schools” at the same place. 
At p. 292 is an engraving of “ British Syrian Sbhools at 
Zachleh.” ‘ The Children in St. Paul’s School at Damascus ” 
are also photographed. 





the survey of evidence and the study of character and circum- 
stances, arrive at inferences or inductions touching the dark 
question which Lord Brougham’s papers and Dr. Lushington’s 
lips alone can answer, and decline to answer. Such a weigher 
is Karl Elze, a German whose literary fame rests upon his 
Shakespearian studies, and what still more qualifies him for 
the task he has most lately achieved, his life of Byron’s con- 
temporary and generous admirer, Sir Walter Scott. ‘Though he 
cannot approach the biography of Byron with an array of new 
facts, or curious collateral matter, and though it is to some 
extent incontrovertible that all which could be said of Byron's 
life and works has been said over and over again, there is just 
that field for him, which the contemplation of famous bygone 
greatness in individuals keeps for ever open, the field of com- 
parison of the man with himself, and his written lights upon 
himself ; the survey of his life, with the aid of notices of it by 
his contemporaries and letters from his intimates, these latter of 
course going through such sifting and such ponderation, as must 
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be the best guarantee for consistency in the whole. It might 


indeed, be thought that a foreigner, even after intelligent study 
of our language, literature, and eminent men, would lack that 
insight into English character essential to a fair judgment, and 
a large view of so puzzling a character as that of the author of 
«Childe Harold ;” but we are satisfied that—all things taken 
into account—no candid Englishman will maintain that so 
dificult a task could have been more ably or fairly achieved, 

disagree with our conviction that where Karl Elze is at 
issue with English judgment—e. g. in such cases as his estimate 
of Southey, which his able translator controverts or corrects in 
anote on p. 390—it is always on secondary points, and that, 
asa whole, his conspectus of Lord Byron’s life is singularly 
clear and able, and consistent. 

It is a sensation like climbing some ocean-skirted eminence 
to follow the independent outlines of his portraiture of his 
illustrious subject, and we glory, page after page, in having got 
dear of the small fry who compromised our view and impeded 
our free judgment at a lower level. “A host of small men 
that hung round the skirts of the great poet, more intent on 
spying out his foibles and infirmities than eager to apprehend 
the force of his genius, who noted down with vulgar alacrity 
the unguarded words and actions of one of the most free, frank, 
fearless, outspoken men that ever lived—for such was Byron— 
big with the importance of having seen, or talked, or dined 
with him ; or stung, it may be, by the scorn he could not dis- 
semble, rushed into print, some to gratify the curiosity, not in 
itself unlaudable, of the British public, some to vent their own 
spleen and malignity.” These words, as just as eloquent, of 
the translator’s preface, gauge, we dare to affirm, accurately 
the impression of capable judges, present and past, as to the 
lives, memoirs, and conversations of the Leigh Hunts, and 
Galts, and Medwins, and Trelawnys. It is a singular fate to 
find a candid judge and a vindicator, without bias or partisan- 
ship, in a scholar of another country, after years of mauling 
and muddling by self-seeking compatriots. The biography 
before us gathers up observantly and discriminatingly the ante- 
cedents of the Byron family, and the genealogies of the race 
associated with the old battlements of Newstead. Surely, if 
ever there was claim to have errors condoned on the score of 
hereditary predisposition, the annals of his race, on both sides, 
might be produced for Lord Byron in support of such depreca- 
tion of over-severity. It was noble and generous in Byron to 
make excuses for the worthlessness and disreputable hfe of 
“Mad Jack Byron,” his father, and the father, too, by a first 
wife, the Marchioness Carmarthen, whom he had run off with 
from her husband, of his half-sister Augusta, afterwards Mrs. 
Leigh. Noble, we say, though scarcely natural. To such 
scrapegrace predecessors, and to a foolish, violent, uncertain, 
and impulsive mother, the hero of the biography before us 
owed such fatal hindrances to a fair start in life, and a sensible 
bringing-up, that it might well have been a surprise to all who 
connect effect with cause, had he grown to manhood other 
than he did. From first to last there was the dire encumbrance 
of debt and impecuniosity, the sorest drawback to a naturally 
generous nature, to which money, for its own sake, was never a 
temptation or a snare, but which the shifts and shuffles inci- 
dental to the lack of it sadly compromised in such passages of 
his life as his marriage, where we cannot but think it was mean 
tO retain advantage from his wife’s fortune, after their separa- 
tion became final and irrevocable. Whether Byron’s desti- 
nies would have been different had he .married his early 
love, Mary Chaworth, it is mere supererogation to specu- 

and we are glad to see that Karl Elze goes no 
farther than to suggest the possibility, in p. 50. As little, 





we suspect, would the curriculum of a German university, 
with its range of philosophy, political history, history of litera- 
ture, zsthetics, poetry, &c., in place of the round of classics 
and mathematics at Cambridge, which the German author holds 
to be a blot on English institutions (pp. 51—2), have given a 
right direction to a life, already familiarized with irregularity of 
every sort, through the absence of parental control, and the 
dislike, from an early period, of constituted authority. We 
cannot see that Byron’s Cambridge career was so much 
worse than the rest of his early life, or that ‘he suffered 
from associations which brought him the life-long friendships 
of Hobhouse, Hodgson, and Harness. Probably, wherever 
trained, he would have lived and studied irregularly. So 
much is to be surmised from his characteristic and constitu- 
tional love of making a sensation, and from that radical vanity 
which is the clue to so much of his writings, acts, and opinions. 
We may well doubt whether the revels of the pseudo-monks of 
Newstead Abbey, with young Byron for Abbot, were not very 
considerably exaggerated by the reports of neighbours, whom 
it was part of the young peer's role to astonish. ‘This at least 
is the view taken by a later visitor at Newstead, the Rev. W. 
Harness (p. 469), who, by the way, attributes Byron’s “ morbid 
love of a bad reputation,” to nothing less than “ monomania ” 
(p. 475). This clue indeed seems to be the one most in favour 
with the German biographer, and it is indeed curious how many 
of the difficulties and eccentricities of his hero’s career it will 
clear up as no other can. The bears, and bull-dogs, and 
menageries, the skull-caps, and the parade of unbelief, were the 
outward signs and symbols of an irregularity of life,we charitably 
believe, exaggerated, and certainly not proven to the full, unless 
we can avail ourselves of the poet’s “king’s evidence.” The 
Newstead “harem,” the legends of his /iaisons in town at a 
period antecedent to his marriage, his utter laxity of life at 
Venice and elsewhere after his separation, even the vexed ques- 
tion of the “ causa belli” betwixt himselfand Lady Byron, have 
all found elements of exaggeration in the poet’s weak love of 
being accounted reprobate. This vanity tinges his poetry, peeps 
out in his letters, characterises his whole life. It is of kin to 
the other forms of vanity which were ruling principles in him, 
such as that of pride of rank and birth, which made Ali Pacha’s 
flattery—“‘ that he discovered his high birth by his small ears, 
his curling hair, and his small white hands,” p. 98—so acceptable 
to his spirit; or the ambition to figure in history, which, and 
nt enthusiasm or devotion to the cause of liberty, made him 
es} ‘use the cause of the Greeks at the romantic close of his 
care *. There can be little doubt that, in his secret heart, he 
aspired to kingship of Hellas; and in his intercourse with 
society it appears to be admitted that, with the exception of 
one or two favourites, whose genius he conceived sufficient to 
countervail inferior birth, he was extremely chary of the hand of 
fellowship to other than his equals. Vanity, too, seems to have 
actuated his literary efforts, mostly written off at a heat, and to 
make a stir, and successful, in the high degree to which they 
attained success, because his genius really was first-rate, and 
took no detriment from the foibles and idiosyncrasies of its 
possessor. 


The Insurance Cyclopedia. By Cornetivs WaFord, F.1LA,, 
F.S.S., Barrister at Law. Part I. C. C. and E. Layton, 
London. 1871. 

Under the above title, Mr. Walford—whose name stands de- 
servedly high as an authority upon insurance, and all questions 
connected with it on both sides of the Atlantic—is bringing out 
in parts, at monthly intervals or thereabouts, what promises to 
prove one of the most valuable works of reference. It com- 
prises, or rather when finished will comprise, a dictionary of all 
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terms used in the theory and practice of life, fire, and other 
insurance ; a biographical summary of the lives of all persons 
who have contnbuted to the development and literature otf 
insurance ; a bibliographical repertory of all works written and 
published on the subject of insurance, and the sciences associated 
and connected with it; a historical treasure of insurance and a de- 
tailed account of the rise and progress of insurance, not only in 
England and in Europe, but also in America ; where, on account 
of the more ’cute disposition of the middle classes, and the greater 
amount of forethought and practical wisdom displayed by them, 
the practice of insurance is so much more generally adopted, 
and so much further developed than it is among ourselves. As 
the present instalment of the work does not take us more than 
half way through letter A, it is quite clear that the work, when 
finished, will be of formidable dimensions, and seems to repre-_ 
sent the labour of half a lifetime. So far as it extends at present, 
it seems to us to deal most exhaustively with the subjects on 
which it treats, which really are far more varied and diversified 
than most people would imagine. Thus, for instance, the part 
before us contains, infer alia, an entire history of “ accident 
insurance”; of “ amalgamation” as applied to insurance com- 
panies ; of insurance “agency,” and the duties of “agents ”; 
of Her Majesty’s “ Accountant General’s Office”; of the foun- 
dation and collapse of the “ Albert” Life Insurance Company, 
and the schemes for its reconstruction; of the “ American 
Tables of Mortality”; of insurance against “ Algerine Pi- 
rates” (!); of “advertizing” as an auxiliary to insurance busi- 
ness, &c. The article on “Accident Insurance” alone would 
make an admirable article in any high-class periodical ; and if 
it were not for the abridgement of the terms which it employs, it 
would not be out of keeping with the pages of the Quarterly or 
Edinburgh. On the whole it may be fearlessly asserted that if the 
rest of the alphabet is treated by Mr. Walford with the same care 
and industry which he has shown in dealing thus far with letter A., 
this work will speedily be recognized as a standard authority, 
and will take its place in the library of many a man of business. 
We shall be curious to see how Mr. Walford will treat such 
vexed questions as that of “ Centenarians.” ‘Time will show. 


The Microscope, and some of the Wonders it Reveals. By the 
Rey. W. Hoventon, M.A., F.L.S. London: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

It is somewhat difficult to decide the class of readers for 
whom this volume is intended. Its small size and pretty ex- 
terior might lead us to expect another of those popular com- 
pilations on the Microscope which are already so profusely 
scattered over the book-stalls ; but a perusal of the contents 
shows that the author addresses readers who have some ac- 
quaintance with at least the terminology of the natural sciences. 
The work begins with a chapter on the construction of the 
microscope and a few meagre directions for its management. 
The only compound instrument described is Nachet’s, which 
the author afterwards admits is too small for practical use ; 
whilst the introduction of a French-looking woodcut, depicting 
three hypochondriacal individuals squinting through one of the 
triple microscopes used at scientific conversaziones can hardly 
be held to afford either instruction or amusement to the student. 
The ensuing chapters conduct the reader through the sciences 
of botany, zoology and geology, recounting the many wonder- 
ful facts the microscope has revealed of the minute structures 
of plants, animals, fossils and minerals. ‘There is a_ true 


scientific tone about this part of the book which is noteworthy 
and commendable. The author makes copious extracts from 
the standard works of Carpenter and Gosse, and the elaborate 
and masterly monographs of Newport and Lownes, so that the 








reader is put in possession of some of the latest results of their 
several labours. ‘These quotations being given in the ifsissima 
verba of the learned writers themselves, are necessarily fall of 
technical expressions, which would be, as we above hinted, 
rather unintelligible to the bgginner ; although, undoubtedly, it 
is absolutely necessary for him to master such terms if he 
would make any real progress. The last chapter gives a short 
sketch of the methods of preserving microscopic objects for future 
study and reference. The book ends with Dr. Beale’s timely 
caution against placing implicit reliance on, or drawing hasty 
conclusions from, appearances shown by the microscope, before 
testing the reality by careful and persevering investigation. 
The illustrations are numerous and mostly to the purpose, but 
some seem, from their worn appearance, to have done duty else- 
where ; and in at least one instance there is a discrepancy 
between the lettering of the woodcut and the descriptions in 
the text. The main fault of Mr. Houghton’s book is, that 
it is too concise for the range of subjects it embraces, and 
rather deficient in clearness. Its merit is, that it is fairly 
abreast of modern researches, a quality certainly not often con- 
spicuous in popular works which profess to unfold the marvels 
of the microscope. 


The Sunday at Home. 1871. London: The Religious Tract 
Society. 

Some weeks ago we had occasion to speak of the enormous 
sale of Sunday publications of a religious character in England. 
This may probably be accounted for by the much more cheer- 
ful tone which now pervades such serials, and which stands 
out in strong contrast with the gloomy spirit which apparently 
had for its object the rendering religion hateful, only a few 
years back. Another very great improvement is the great 
increase in toleration, which the most superficial of readers can 
hardly fail to remark. Intolerance has not yet, by any means, 
disappeared from the pages of many periodicals, but it is greatly 
diminished. On looking through the contents of this volume 
we turned to an account of the Madiai, to see how the Sunday 
at Home spoke of that case, of what very many Roman Catholics 
would probably now acknowledge to have been one of shameful 
persecution. 

The result is a most satisfactory one. Instead of finding 
all sorts of Romish errors being dragged in without the 
slightest relevancy, there is a plain statement of certain facts, 
which, though simple and unvarnished, is one of the most 
touching accounts that we ever came across. It appears that 
poor Rosa Madiai (who is still living) and her husband owed 
their release primarily and chiefly to the wife of a poor coach- 
man. This noble-hearted woman, whose kindly heart was 
deeply moved by hearing of the Madiai’s sutferings, wrote out a 
petition to the Prince of Moscow, begging him to intercede with 
the Emperor of the French on their behalf. She prevailed on the 
French ambassador in London to forward this, and though the 
Prince at first held out no hopes of success, he referred her to a 
French nobleman in London, promising that if the latter would 
apply to the Emperor he would join inhis application. Napoleon 
ILI., with characteristic kindness and promptitude, wrote a note 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, which was so much to the 
purpose, that it obtained the immediate release of the Madial, 
and, moreover, he ordered a French aftaché at Florence to 
accompany them to Marseilles. It is so much the fashion to 
affect to forget the Emperor’s generous deeds that it is the more 
pleasant to find them mentioned here. Poetry and fiction are 
well represented in these pages, in addition to a very useful 
series of papers called “Morals of Mottoes,” and a good set 
of Sunday sermons, which stand a much better chance of being 
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read than they would have, if they had been, like too many 
semons, of unreasonable length. Some of the numerous illus- 
trations are coloured, and some are in the form of tasteful 


« Jluminations.” 


Specimens of Photo-Graphotype Engraving. London: The 
Graphotyping Company, Limited. 

The Graphotype process has been already described in these 
columns, its chief advantages being that drawings are not 
reversed, or destroyed, and that if due care be taken, certainty 
and uniformity of result are obtained. Many of the specimens 
before us are very admirable reproductions, and the process 
seems to be especially well adapted for pen and ink drawings. 
The selection comprises some humorous sketches, landscapes, 
agroup of sculpture, some deer, a reproduction of the Graphic, 
portrait of Dickens, &c. 
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GERMANY. 


February 19th, 1872. 


In my last I mentioned A. Moser’s poems as being inspired 
by Schopenhauer. To-day I have to introduce to the notice 
of your readers another disciple of that philosopher, whose 
anonymous little volume of lyrics, “The New Tanhiuser,” 
has met with such favour, that the publisher (Diimmler, Berlin), 
has lately issued a second edition in a very much improved 
fom, and a third one is already preparing. ‘The poetry has 
the genuine stamp, and Wolfgang Menzel, no mean authority, 
says of it, ““A cycle of poems, having an inner connection, 
whose anonymous author possesses great poetical talent, and 
isnot only a master of pure verse and euphony, but seizes the 
reader with his depth of feeling and glowing expression. The 
object of these lyrics is explained by the title—excessive pur- 
suit of pleasure ending in satiety. The style resembles Heine, 
and the new “ fleshly” school in England ; but the spirit is that 
of the pessimist Schopenhauer, the ode to whom is, perhaps, 
the gem of the volume. Hans Marbach is another of the 
younger poets, who draw their inspiration at the same source ; 
for both his “Poems” (Berlin, Allgem. Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt), and his “'Timoleon, a Tragedy” (same firm), breathe 
the spirit of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

Another volume of good, manly verses, which have the true 
ting in them, is that published by Haessel, Leipsic, bearing 
the title of “ Hutten’s Last Days,” by C. F. Meyer. 

Habent sua fata libelli is once more proved in the case of 
avery valuable and learned disquisition, published last summer, 
under the title of “ Researches into the Constitutional History 
of Sparta,” by Conrad ‘I'rieber (Berlin, Weidmann). The reviewer 
of German literature in the Saturday Review, strangely enough, 
calied the author an innovator, because, said he, he wishes to 
prove, among other things, that Lycurgus was most probably 
a solar myth. Now the very reverse is the case; for he dis- 
tnctly states that, notwithstanding all analogies (he had been 
referring to C. O. Miiller, who, in his “Dorians,” was the first 
to declare Lycurgus a myth), he should hesitate positively to 
deny the existence of Lycurgus, although the fact of his not 
being mentioned by the elder poets was striking enough. And 
‘gain, he points out how wrong it would be to conclude from 
the legends and myths, which some centuries after their deaths 
formed round the persons of Alexander the Great, and Charle- 
magne, their non-existence. And after this to be called an 
mnovator! Can the reviewer have read the volume at all? 


Again, in the Liter. Centralblatt of Leipsic, an organ that is | 
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generally looked upon as an authority, and which has found 
close imitation in “ The Academy,” the reviewer of the book 
tried to pick as many holes in it as he possibly could. He 
may be right in pointing out certain errors of statement, but 
the periodical is strongly tinged with the colour of the national 
Liberal party, and politics now rule in science, and belles- 
lettres, and everywhere. It appears to me, therefore, that the 
author’s so pointedly and aptly quoting Aristotle’s dictum 
(Pol. II. 6, 22), that “the Spartans perished through their being 
unable, after their greatest military triumph, to establish that 
which is the highest desideratum for a State, a true or perma- 
nent peace ; wherefore it happens that warlike States invariably 
begin irrecoverably to decline immediately after having won 
supremacy,” at once damned the book in the eyes of the reviewer, 
who naturally felt the application it bears to Prussia; and hence, 
with all the merits of the volume, it stands no chance of making 
its way among German scholars, who, with but few exceptions, 
have bowed their knees to Baal (success). 

Among the various works on “ A!sthetics” Germany has 
produced, that by Dr. Max Schuster, now publishing at Ni- 
colai’s, Berlin, promises to take high rank. Three instalments 
of the work have hitherto appeared, containing, “A Critical 
History of A®sthetics,” and carrying it down to W. v. Hum- 
boldt’s views of that science. 

Winter, Heidelberg, has published “The Origin of Human 
Speech and its Development, with an Introduction on Man’s 
Place in Nature and History,” by P. J. A. Werber, Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Freiburg. A long title, but 
only a thin, though very readable pamphlet, being only a kind of 
balion d’essai previously to the author's sending forth a great 
work he is preparing “On the Nature and Connection of 
Natural Philosophy, Anthropology, and Metaphysics ;” illness 
having hitherto prevented him from completing it. He is an 
opponent of Mr. Darwin and of L. Geiger, denying man’s 
descent from the ape, and maintaining language to be the pro- 
duct of the mind or reason (Geistes), as differing from the soul, 
not vice versa, as Geiger would have it. 

Being on the subject of philosophy, I would mention some 
valuable contributions to the Spinoza literature by Rabbi Dr. M. 
Joel, of Breslau. They are three pamphlets ; 1, “ Don Chasdai 
Czeska’s Doctrines and their Historical Influence ;” 2, Spinoza’s 
“ Theologico-political Treatise,” being an examination into its 
sources ; and 3, “ Genesis of Spinoza’s Theory, with special 
reference to the short Treatise on God, Man, and his Happi- 
ness” (Breslau, Schletter). No one desirous of a thorough 
acquaintance with Spinoza can henceforth dispense with a study 
of these pamphlets. But although the ability and learning of 
their author are undeniable, for my own part I venerate the 
character of Spinoza too highly to allow tie charges of plagia- 
rism from the Jewish Rabbis here brought forward by one of 
them, however well founded, to influence one against that truly 
great man, whose life was the best part of his teachings. 

O. Wigand, Leipsic, has just brought out the third and con- 
cluding volume of Henneam Rhyn’s “ History of Civilization 
of Modern Times,” a truly cyclopedic work, having the advan- 
tage over an ordinary cyclopedia or Conversations-Lexicon, 
that it .ives in a connected form what those works furnish in a 
scattered way, because they are arranged alphabetically, not 
chronologically. No similar work existing in England, I should 
think a translation would be attended with success. The same 
firm, all whose publications resemble each other in their ten- 
dency to diffuse information among the people, and enlighten 
their minds, has also a thoughtful and well-written pamphlet 
“On Conviction, especially in Religion,” well worthy of 
perusal. 
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Leuckart, of that town, has published a charming and elegant 
volume, containing “Sketches and Studies for Friends of Music 
and the Fine Arts,” by A. W. Ambros, the well-known historian 
of music, of Prague. High culture, sound judgment of music 
and painting, and polished, frequently piquant diction, charac- 
terise these essays, nineteen in number, treating, among others, 
such interesting topics as Abbé Liszt, Hector Berlioz, Thalberg, 
Overbeck, Wagner, &c. 

Diimmler, Berlin, has just brought out “A Psychological 
Glance at our Time,” being a lecture delivered at Berlin by 
Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus. The author, lately Professor at Bern, 
is an acknowledged orator, and has again proved his gift as a 
speaker and thinker in the present lecture, having for its aim 
to advocate idealism amidst the pursuit of the exact sciences, 
which, in our day, threaten to extinguish it entirely. 

J. Sprenger, of that town, has published a highly interesting 
volume on ‘“‘Self-government in Prussia, England, and North 
America,” by Prof. Dr. J. L. Tellkampf, of the Breslau Uni- 
versity. How sensitive the Germans have grown of late is 
again evidenced by a passage occurring in this book, where 
the author says, “ Our investigation concerning only the home 
government of England, as developed in past centuries, not her 
conduct in the late war, this investigation must be entered into 
quite objectively,” i.e. impartially. 











FRANCE. 


Tue revival of “Ruy Blas” at the Odéon is the dramatic 
sensation competing just now with the continued popularity of 
“ Rabagas,” at the Vaudeville. Victor Hugo in this vies in 
his right arena with a fitting competitor. Not but what in his 
réle as poet and dramatist now-a-days h« is a‘l but simply un- 
approachable. Inadequate as M. Sardou is to contend with 
him in the lists in either capacity, we would insist that in the 
author of “ Rabagas” he finds at the least a far more suitable 
rival than in one of the rabble-satellites of the real “ Rabagas” 
himself. It is with Victor Hugo, whenever he speaks as a 
politician as it is with Garibaldi whenever he substitutes the 
pen for the sword—his nobler self falls from him ; the man of 
genius in one instance, the hero in the other, disappears upon 
the instant! And instead of our witnessing anything that we 
can any longer regard with admiration, we have occasion only 
to note what is matter at once for pity and for derision. Re- 
membering the exhibition he made of himself first of all in 
Paris and afterwards in Brussels, as the associate of crack- 
brained democrats, and as the apologist and even champion of 
the demons of Communism, it is nothing less than refreshing to 
find Victor Hugo returning at last from the Slough of Despond 
in which he has latterly been floundering to the scene of his 
earlier and legitimate successes. Upon this, at least, he may 
be congratulated. It is amusing, by the way, to notice the 
delight expressed at the veteran poet’s equanimity while pre- 
siding over the rehearsals of his admirable drama prior to its 
first public representation the other day on the occasion of its 
restoration to the boards of the Odéon. Astonishment appears 
to have been excited by the simple fact that he behaved with 
smiling politeness to the performers while explaining to them 
his ideas as to the modifications he desired to witness in their 
acting and manner of delivery. It would almost seem as if 
they had half expected the political fire-eater to drill them into 
an acceptance of his views by the aid of a six-shooter, or at 
any rate of a broomstick ! 

The play London has so often of late years delighted in 
witnessing, and is shortly to witness again, thanks to the 
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admirable skill with which Mr. Fechter impersonates the 
principal character, Paris is now at length enabled to enjoy 
once more—but how? Shall we say as revellers who are 
dancing on the hot and smdking surface of a volcano? 

The Parisians of late have been tantalised by the a// dy 
publication of papers, as it was supposed, of some importance, 
Poor M. Conti's to wit. Talk of out-Heroding Herod, there js 
surely no more autocratic Cesar than your genuine bourgeois 
democrat, ex-Constitutionalist, ex-Monarchist, ex-Parliament. 
arian, such, let us say, as the little great man now President of 
the French Republic at Versailles. As yet, however, he has 
taken nothing by his ultra-despotic acts in the way, as he had 
hoped, of obtaining MSS. from the escritoire of the dead Chef 
du Cabinet of the Emperor, by the help of which he might have 
placed before Europe an exfosé of the schemes of Napoleonism. 
Equally ineffective has been his desperate onslaught as by a 
coup de main on the Imperial journalists. The ministerial sur- 
prise of the projet de Joi, passed suddenly through the Assembly, 
proves virtually to be little better than dru/um fulmen. Vanished 
the Gaulois—hey! presto! there appears in an instant, in its 
place, Z’Ztoile/ The hydra M. Thiers would exterminate, 
sprouts forth a new head at every futile attempt at its decapi- 
tation. 

The Academy has next to receive into its ranks among the 
immortal forty, M. Duvergie de Hauranne; after him, M. Emile 
Ollivier (if only he will, in the fulness of time, venture to put 
in an appearance!); and, after him, Monseigneur the Duc 
d’Aumale. ‘These receptions, however, are likely to be delayed 
by postponement after postponement until, as some think, the 
last of the three may only be enabled to take his seat in— 


December! If his Royal Highness may be permitted to do so 
even then! For, in the meantime, what may not have 
happened ? 


While Lord Dalling’s life of Visount Palmerston has lately 
been translated into German, Mr. Disraeli’s last romance of 
“ Lothair” has been issued from the press in a lively French 
version by M. Bernard Derosne. 

A new and certainly happily timed version of the Due de 
Broglie’s “ Views on the Government of France,” is attracting 
considerable attention just now, and no wonder—so many of 
the opinions expressed in it marvellously applying themselves 
to the actual situation. 

A document that certainly reads like truth, in so far as this, 
that it hardly seems likely that any one would have been at the 
trouble of inventing it, has recently been brought to light 
through the intervention of the Vationa/. It is nothing less 
than a suppressed proclamation, many thousand copies of which 
have been accidentally dug up where they had been buried 
away for forty years—a proclamation dated 1832, announcing 
the accession to the throne of Henry V. under the regency of 
his mother, signed, among others, by Marshal Clausel and 
Chateaubriand, Another proclamation, of a still more surprising 
character in its way, is spoken of as having come to hand in 
the same “find ;” one, namely, in which a provisional govern- 
ment is proclaimed, the same two names just mentioned being 
among the number of the signataries, and subscribed at the 
end of it all, as that of the one empowered to exercise the 
functions of secretary, the name of M. Armand Marrast! famous 
long afterwards as the editor of the (ational (the very paper 
that now brings these hitherto hidden proclamations to light), 
and, after the revolution of 1848, historically remarkable as 
President of the National Assembly. : 

One of the oddest absurdities published for a long while by 
a Parisian journalist is M. Albert Wolff's simply preposterous 
account very lately of the manner in which a certain Mister 
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Scott or Schott—“‘ (mettons Scott, c’est plus anglais),” says the 
yeracious chronicler in an innocent parenthesis, prepared a 
home for Napoleon III. at Chislehurst years upon years ago. 
This hypothetical person, no doubt for some subtly humorous 
reason, the point of which we fail to recognize, is spoken of 
throughout in full as “ Mister Scott,” and is said to have fore- 
seen all along when the Emperor was in the height of his 

wer, and in his pride of place, that one of these days he 
would come to grief, and that therefore he at least, Mister 
Scott, would providently secure a home for him in exile at 
Chislehurst. 

Books on the war are still cropping up and blooming their 
day as out of the aftermath. Notable among these is a field 
oficer’s work, tersely entitled, ‘“‘Metz, Campagne et Negotia- 
tions.” Another is “La Guerre en Province,” by M. de 
Freycinet. They will furnish materials at least for correcting 
the judgments of the future Jominis, whether of France or 
Germany. 

Acapital work, called “ Paris en Amérique,” has been written 
by M. Laboulaye, in which some amusing illustrations are 
given of what we must call, for want of a shorter word, the 
goateaditiveness of New York journalism. Fancy, for example, 
a splendid illustrated paper being cried about the streets 
opposite the grand hotel in which the murder had taken place 
on the very morrow of the assassination of James Fisk, banker, 
colonel, admiral, theatrical manager, railway director, what 
not !—a publication containing within, not only all the particu- 
lars of the crime to the extent of 6500 lines of letterpress, but 
deven grand designs, beautifully drawn, and admirably en- 
gaved, biographies of the principal actors in the tragedy, to- 
gether with portraits of them, and among the number a 
charmingly executed likeness of Josephine Mansfield, this 
tour-de-force having been accomplished in about twelve hours 
by artists, writers, engravers, compositors, printers, and news- 
paper-agents. 

Reverting to matters affeciing the stage, we regret to note 
the fact that an apoplectic seizure has recently removed from 
the boards of the Palais Royal, M. Poerier, one of the cleverest 
of the Paris comedians. A dramatist of some ability also has 
been lost to France, not simply by disease, but by death, in 
the person of M. Gaston Crémieux, son of the famous ex- 
minister and advocate. His demise occurred only the other 
day at Lausanne. M. Crémieux was the husband of the 
famous singer, Madame Monbelli. 

A five-act drama in twelve tableaux, especially noticeable as 
posthumous work of Alexandre Dumas, in collaboration with 
Hector de Charlieu, is awaited just now with the liveliest curio- 
sity by the Parisians, who, still in the midst of their enjoy- 
ment of Rabagas and Ruy Blas and absinthe, and this and 
that, keep looking askance vigilantly in the direction of 
Versailles. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


“La dove prende” for Piano. S. Thalberg. (Boosey and Sons.) 
This is a number of “ Z’Art du Chant appliqué au Piano,” a well- 
series of movements arranged by the late great pianist, to 
illustrate the art of making vocal themes stand out prominently 
from the accompaniment, both subjects and accompaniment being 
brought within reach of the pianist’s ten fingers. The themes are 
nguished by being printed in larger notes than those used to 

show the accompanying harmonies. The treatment of the duet, 
La dove prende,” so well known as “The manly heart,” from 
Mozart’s “ Die Zauberfléte,” is characterized by great technical skill 
and clearness ; both themes and orchestration being reproduced 
with breadth and completeness. These pieces will form excellent 
Practice to the student wishing to secure the power of playing, with 
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at the same time. 

“ Thoughts of Home.” Romance for Piano. Tom Brown. (Boosey 
and Sons.) Is a piece not without method and sentiment; but 
obviously written for sale, as it is built upon such oft-repeated 
material as a melody of well-marked rhythm, a few carefully planned 
arpeggio passages, and a variation or two of repeated chords. 

Valse. “ Genevieve.” Charles Coote. (Boosey and Sons.) A 
spirited dance tune of the usual type, constructed upon themes from 
Offenbach’s sparkling opera, with the well-known tune, “ Zes deux 
hommes d’armes,” given march fashion, by way of introduction. 

“ Troistéme Valse Caprice,’ pour le Piano, par Frederic H. 
Cowen. (Boosey and Sons.) There is a good deal of life and 
power in this piece. The themes by turns are broad and passionate, 
tender and graceful, and the business of the piece is sustained with 
artistic skill. 

“ Happier Days.” Melody for Piano. Tom Brown. (Boosey 
and Sons.) Although the figure of one bar, commencing with a 
turn in quavers, appears a little too often perhaps to ensure the 
necessary distinction between the different mofivi, there is a good 
deal of merit in this agreeable and playable little piece, which has 
both grace and character. 

Quadrille. “ Genevitdve ;” on Offenbach’s Opera for Piano. Ch. 
Coote. (Boosey and Sons.) A gorgeously illustrated dance tune, 
written with the practised skill of a regular purveyor of such neces- 
sities of civilized life. 

Song. “Sympathy.” Music by Henriette. (Boosey and Sons.) 
A cleverly written and graceful song; though one or two passages, 
notably the sympathies, show a want of writing experience. Some 
of the sentences and cadences display at least a desire to break new 
ground, and sometimes even attain to originality of thought. 

Song. “Spinning.” Music by Frederic H. Cowen. (Boosey 
and Sons.) A really charming and artistic production, with a skil- 
fully written accompaniment, imitating the sound of the spinning 
wheel. Many of the thoughts are of considerable beauty and ele- 
gance, and the touch of the artist may be seen in every sentence. 

Song. “Then and now.” Music by Louisa Gray. (Boosey and 
Co.) Has both tune and a character of its own, sustained by an 
accompaniment of some interest and skill at different points of the 
song. It is suitable for a low mezzo-soprano or contralto voice. 

“A Song of the Sea.” Music by Madame Sainton Dolby. 
(Boosey and Co.) In many respects an effective and well-written 
song. The rocking accompaniment to the words, “A boat rides 
far o’er the harbour bar,” is a good thought, which is successfully 
repeated afterwards. The last verse is set with considerable pathos 
and dramatic power. 

Song. “Merrily on we bound.” Music by Horace Bernard. 
(Cramer, Wood, and Co.) The opening phrase recalls the initial 
sentence of the well-known trio, “The magic-wove scarf.” How- 
ever, there is the touch of an artist in the sweep of the introductory 
symphony, and the song is bold and melodious in character. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


IN connection with the recent “ Life of Lord Byron,” by Dr. Karl 
Else, a discussion is raised as to the place of his lordship’s birth, an 
event which happened not a hundred years ago, and yet is involved in 
as much doubt almost as Homer’s. Lord Byron is said to have been 
born at his mother’s estate within thirty miles of Aberdeen—at 
Dover, and in London. The first statement seems to rest solely on 
the authority of Sir Cosmo Gordon. Sir Cosmo, as a Scotchman, 
was only too proud to prove that it was a great distinction for Scot- 
land to have produced the three greatest poets of the age— Byron, 
Campbell, and Scott. In this case clearly the wish was father 
to the fact. For the second statement, that Byron was born at 
Dover, the principal authority is Mr. Dallas, who had excellent 
means of information, for he was brother-in-law of Captain George 
Anson Byron, the uncle of the poet: the Countess | uiccioli also 
gives a similar account. When speaking of Byron’s mother, she 
says, that “when obliged to return to England to be confined, she 
was so far advanced in pregnancy that she could not reach London, 
but gave birth to Lord Byron at Dover.” This statement is also 
adopted in the Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, Paris, 1853, and 
has a great deal of apparent probability. The generally received 
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chancel of Hucknall-Torkard church, placed there by his half- 
sister, Mrs. Leigh; but even there is some doubt about this. In | 
Murray’s “ Handbook of London,” it is alleged, on the authority of 
a bill in Mr. Murray’s possession, that the house in which Byron 
was born was 16, not 24. Beyond all doubt, Byron was baptized in 
the parish of Marylebone, yet even in the parish register we meet 
with a ridiculous blunder. According to that, the poet was born on 
the 22nd of March, and baptized on the first ! Even then the entry 
is an error, unless we assume that February, 1788, being leap year, 
the parish clerk, or his deputy, forgot that fact, and wrote down 
March 1 instead of February 29, and then the entry becomes clear 
and correct. Thus corrected and revised, it becomes evident that 
Lord Byron was born on January 22, and baptized February 29. 

Mr. Peter Bayne, Author of the “ Life of Hugh Miller,” has, we | 
understand, written a drama on Queen Jezebel, illustrative of the 
Jewish history of that period. It will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Strahan and Co. 

It may interest our readers to learn that Mr. John Murray, as was 
to be expected, dealt with Dr. Livingstone most nobly, on the oc- 
casion of his publication of the Doctor’s volume of “ African 
Explorations.” He handed over to the grateful and surprised | 
author in all between eight and ten thousand pounds. The Doctor | 
seems, however, to have kept but little of it for himself. He settled 
immediately a part on his mother, and applied another portion of 
the sum to sending out a Missionary to Africa. 

A little bit of literary history, or at any rate a correction of an 
error, has been recently supplied to the public by Mr. William 
Chambers. On the gist May, 1832, being about six weeks,after 
Chambers Fournal had originated, was published the first number 
of the Penny Magazine of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Mr. Knight, in his “ Passages in a Working Life,” 
speaks of Mr. William Chambers, having seen a prospectus of the 
Penny Magazine a long time before it appeared ; and he says that 
Mr. Chambers forwarded to the promoters certain suggestions 
calculated to improve the chances of its success ; that no answer 
being vouchsafed, the self-love of Mr. Chambers was wounded, and 
that he determined to realize his unappreciated idea in a journal of 
his own, “ This,” writes Mr. William Chambers, the sole survivor 
of the firm, and now in his seventy-second year, “is altogether in- 
correct. I did not hear of the Penny Alagazine, nor could | till 
shortly before its appearance, and after the Fournal had been 
established some weeks.” 

After all there are no such books as pictures. There is no 
literature that is swifter to understand than that which is pictorial. 
Mr. B. S. Marks, in his studio, Holden-terrace, close to the Victoria 
Station, is now exhibiting a fine painting, which illustrates this 
truth. He has grouped together, in one work, a group of boys first 
as they are seen wild and starving and neglected in the streets ; 
and then, as they appear after kind Samaritans have placed them 
in one or other of the refuges of the metropolis. The charm of this 
picture is not so much its artistic skill, though that is great, as the 
lesson it teaches of what may be done by the skilful hand of Chris- 
tian charity. In the one part the lads seem as bright and honest 
and intelligent as they are the reverse in the other. You see the 
same heads, but oh, how altered for the better! The lad in the 
gaol of the “ Chichester” is a wonderful contrast to his former self, 
and so it is with the others. It is to be hoped this painting may 
ultimately find its way into the hall of one or other of the charitable 
institutions which are the glory of our great metropolis. There is 
also on view in the same studio a fine portrait of Sir John Bur- 
goyne, the last taken, and alittle head of a child just peering over the 
dock—a strange indictment against the England of the nineteenth 
century. This painting is the property of the Rev. Mr. Farrar, 
head-master of Marlborough. 

Our readers may remember that the booksellers of London sub- 
scribed liberally for the relief of their brethren in distress during 
the siege of Paris. We learn that a deputation from the Paris 
committee have arrived in London, for the purpose of presenting | 
medals and the diploma of the cerc/e de la Libraire to each mem- | 
ber of the English committee. The London publishers received 
their visitors with the hospitality which is the characteristic of the! 
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It is a great pity popular writers have such loose notions on 
geography. We remember well when the Morning Star had a 
letter in which Demerara w spoken of as an island! But the 


| Echo the other evening made a still more astounding blunder—g 


blunder repeated in the course of the article, and actually made the 
basis of an argument. In an article headed “ The Forthcoming 
Doomsday Book,” commenting on the Duke of Richmond's state. 
ment that while the census of 1861 set down the number of landed 
proprietors of Herefordshire at 245, on looking at the rate-book it 
appeared that the number was actually 8833; whereupon, argues 
the writer, “If Herefordshire were as thickly studded with pro. 
prietors as is stated, how could the late Marquis of Salisbury have 
been able to divert the main road through Hatfield, and cut off that 
little town from the great highway, simply in order that Hatfield 
House might be remote from the noise of traffic?” The question 


| would have been a telling one had Hatfield House happened to 


have been situated in Herefordshire. As it is a hundred and fifty 
miles in another direction, the writer merely affords another illus- 
tration of “that vast amount of ignorance” which he censures the 
Duke of Richmond for attempting to dispel. 

Mr. John Bright, in a letter addressed to the proprietor of the 
West Sussex Gazette, intimates, and we fully agree with him, that 
“The literary character of newspapers has been improved, and the 
tone of writing is higher than it formerly was.” Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising to find that an effort is being made 
by certain associated proprietors, of whom Mr. Charles Townley is the 
honorary secretary, to get rid of the present narrow and oppressive 
application of the law of libel. What they desire is, “ first, to 
secure~a clear interpretation and revision of the law ; and, second, 
to protect the press from the repeated attacks made upon it by 
persons who use the law as it exists for purposes of intimidation 
and profit.” We happen to know of a flagrant case of literary 
misfortune which has recently been exposed, but which would 
have been exposed years back if the law in this respect 
had not been so defective. A literary gentleman of the 
highest respectability and standing was acquainted with the 
case, and was on the point of publishing it to the world, and 
of thus stopping what in reality was an exceptionally infamous 
career ; but the officers of a society which exists for the purpose of 
detecting and exposing such swindles, advised him to have nothing 
to do with the matter, as possibly he might find himself figuring in 
a court of justice as a defendant in a libel case, and he was from 
prudential motives compelled to remain silent while the public 
were being victimized. It is quite true that a clearer expression of 
the law of libel is demanded, and a reform in that section which 
renders newspapers responsible for reported utterances of speeches 
at public meetings. We may add that the office of the new asso- 
ciation is 9, Cursitor-street. 

Great interest is felt in the musical world in the important 
“ National Music Meetings,” the first of which is to be held at the 
Crystal Palace on June 27th and 29th, and July 2nd, 4th, and 6th, 
1872. Native and foreign choral societies, glee, madrigal, and part 
song vocalists, cathedral and church choirs, military and volunteer 
bands, and amateur solo singers, are to be invited to compete for 
prizes, which will be awarded by a jury which the competitors are 
to elect by ballot from a ‘council of eminent musicians, on which 
are to be found the names of Ouseley, Sterndale Bennett, Herbert 
Oakeley, Hullah, Elvey, Arditi, Goss, Hatton, Lablache, Leslie, 
Monk, Brinley Richards, Sullivan, Turle, Wesley, &c. A portion 
of the proceeds is to be given to the Royal Academy of Music, and 
to the Royal Society of Musicians. It is confidently expected that 
these meetings will not only tend greatly to the advance and en- 
couragement of ‘music, but that they will also supply funds for the 
education of rising musicians, and also help the cause of charities 
connected with the highest of the arts. y 

In the Eco de Ambos Mundos for February 17th was a singularly 
able article on “The Royal Family and the People of England, 
from the pen of Don N. D. Benjumea. The writer compares US 
with one of our own sects, and says that, as regards other nations, 
we are a “peculiar people.” 

Theological libraries seem to be flourishing. Two rival series are 
on the point of appearing : one that is to be liberal, and in accord- 
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ance with modern lights, and to be published by Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, the well-known foreign booksellers of Henrietta 


Street ; the other is an American work, and will be published in 
this country by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, of Paternoster Row. 
The latter is not so much a scheme in view as an accomplished 
fact. The first volume of the series is on the point of making its 
nce. It will be ‘“‘The History of Philosophy,” by Dr. 
Frederich Uberweg, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Kénigsberg ; translated by G. S. Morris, Professor of Philosophy 
and of Modern Languages in the University of Michigan. It will 
be jointly edited by Drs. Noah Porter and Philip Schaft. The latter 
tleman, it will be remembered, paid this country a visit last 
summer, and is one of the Professors in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. The series will consist of a select and com- 
library of text-books upon all the main departments of theology 
and philosophy, and adapted to the wants especially of ministers 
and students in all denominations. 

Mr. Leifchild’s new work, “ The Higher Ministry of Nature on 
the Bases of Modern Science, and as an Aid to Christian Faith,” 
will be ready for publication in a few days. The author’s aim is 
high—to establish the theism of science. 

Mr. Deme apparently at this time is an uncommonly interesting 
personage in Paternoster-row. We see a cheap pamphlet has ap- 

asking who he is; and it appears to have had a wide circu- 
lation. In America, a volume of lectures on Satan, by the Rev. 
Thaddeus McRae, has been published ; and finally, the Rev. Pax- 
ton Hood, of Brighton, has taken him in hand. Not since the time 
of Robinson, of Cambridge, has the Prince of Darkness been the 
subject of so much attention. 

By-the bye, speaking of Robinson, of Cambridge, in his case, re- 
minds us how many good tales are told of him, which in reality 
should b> set down to the credit of other people. In the “ Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson,” of which a second edition has just been 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, there is a good story of the way 
inwhich he nonplussed an officer much given to the silly habit of 
swearing. Long before the Diary had appeared, we had heard the 
same story with the same paternity. We were the more asto- 
nished the other day to find it in the 7aé/er, and there attributed to 
Dean Stanhope. 

We hear rumours of the appearance of a new City paper, yet we 
cannot learn that the AZefropolitan has been a great success. Trade 
journals seem to do better. The Grocery News, of which the first 
mmber appeared last week, promises and deserves a flourishing 
existence. 
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